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Transcription key 


Element | Meaning Example 
OF Break in utterance | Well I don't know, maybe. Maybe it’s 
just more that, I can't really, I guess 
it might be because my father is 
more, he spends more time with us 
and so it might be because of that. 
- Utterance stops Are there other differences, like, are 
abruptly they like differ—? 
Hesitation or Yes but... here you see quite many 
hedging in speech | of them. 
(...) Omitted material | Quite a lot even play FIFA, ora 


couple. (...) It is hard to say. 


Nonverbal 
communication 


Explanation of the 
context 


Overlapping 
speech 


Probably about friend groups. 
[laughs] 


What is it [the unmanly deed] here? 


Jaakko: There’s more water in us 
yeah. [Daniel: Yeah. ] 
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CHAPTER | 


Young Masculinities: Contention, 
Complexity and Contradictions 


In the millions of words written about the pandemic that 
entered global consciousness in 2020, masculinities featured 
in contradictory ways. On the one hand, some commentators 
expressed concerns that the characteristics of masculinity make 
boys and men poorly suited to managing the pandemic well. 
They were considered at risk of poor mental health, of breaching 
lockdown and behavioural restrictions and of committing violent 
acts on women and children (Burrell and Ruxton, 2020; Deuchar 
and Goulden, 2020; European Commission, 2021; Glick, 2020). On 
the other hand, some researchers reported that lockdown offered 
opportunities for a shift in how men and boys see themselves and 
so a shift towards more egalitarian masculinities and gender-equal 
relations (Mwiine, 2020; Wenham, Smith and Morgan, 2020). 
The study reported in this book was conducted before the pan- 
demic; however, the observations above illustrate two impor- 
tant points about masculinities that lay the groundwork for this 
book. First, that there is no one version of masculinity that all 
boys or all men subscribe to. Masculinities are plural and can and 
do change over time, dependent on the sociostructural context. 
Equally, COVID-19, together with the global impact of the Black 
Lives Matter movement, has underscored that boys and men are 
viewed and treated differently, and have very different experiences, 
depending on how they are racialised. Second, COVID-19 helped 
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to illuminate the ways in which contexts, identities, practices and 
social change are always interrelated. In order to understand mas- 
culinities, therefore, it is more important than ever to understand 
boys’ and men's everyday practices, the identities they take up, 
and their varied positioning in the institutions in which they are 
located, their localities, nations and the globe. This book makes a 
contribution to that understanding by presenting a detailed pic- 
ture of boys of different ethnicities, from different urban localities, 
who attend schools in Helsinki, Finland. 

It is not that masculinities first came to public attention dur- 
ing the coronavirus pandemic. Indeed, they have long been part 
of public consciousness and debate in such negative ways that it 
has become normative to think of masculinities as problematic 
and as in crisis. For boys in many societies, that crisis has, for 
decades, been about poor educational attainment in relation to 
girls, their disengagement from schoolwork, denigration of girls, 
homophobia, propensity for violence and coping strategies that 
hinder help-seeking and self-care (Arnesen, Lahelma and Ohrn, 
2008; Frosh, Phoenix and Pattman, 2002; Janssen, 2015). This 
constellation of features is part of what has been dubbed ‘toxic 
masculinity in media and popular discussion (Flood, 2018), to 
signify that it is bad both for women and for men. It is damaging 
to girls and women because they are subject to sexist behaviours, 
including abusive or violent treatment, and to boys and men 
because it constrains their relations with women, children and 
other boys and men as well. This does not mean that all men 
and boys are disadvantaged since men still occupy the most 
senior positions in most societies (Kramer and Harris, 2020). 
Indeed, ‘toxic masculinity’ reinforces and produces gender ine- 
qualities that disadvantage women and privilege men. However, 
while ‘toxic masculinity’ is a catchy term that has enabled much 
public discussion on problems of certain masculine behaviours, 
it has also been criticised for individualising social problems 
and treating them in a decontextualised and ahistorical way (de 
Boise, 2019). At the same time, as society and girls and women 
have changed around them, boys and men are sometimes seen as 
‘becoming the “new” victims in society’ (Haywood et al., 2018: 1). 
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These contradictory notions of masculinities ‘in crisis, as ‘toxic’ 
and men and boys as ‘victims’ alert us to the fact that we have to 
think about masculinities in complex, plural ways if we are fully 
to understand them. 

Masculinities are further complicated by their production both 
in microprocesses, as in the classroom or at home, and macro- 
processes linked to structural contexts such as nations, raciali- 
sation, social class and region (Kimmel, 2017). Gender does 
not, therefore, provide a total explanation for the patterning of 
masculinities. Boys’ educational attainment cannot, for exam- 
ple, entirely be related to gender, but varies by ethnicity, social 
class and nation (Gross, Gottburgsen and Phoenix, 2016). Mas- 
culinities have repeatedly been shown to be racialised around 
the globe (Mac an Ghaill and Haywood, 2014; Phoenix, 2008). 
Any examination of masculinities thus has to be intersectional, 
considering commonalities across boys and men in different con- 
texts and differences between boys and men in the same contexts, 
as well as attending to boys’ own perspectives. 

This book focuses on boys and masculinities but does so in 
ways that recognise that neither are free-floating. Instead, they 
are situated in specific contexts and relate to particular boys 
with specific histories who are part of global gendered politics 
(Hearn, 2004). It contributes to an understanding of the shared 
features of masculinities among boys while showing how local 
contexts differentiate boys and masculinities. It also includes 
the voices of a few girls since gendered practices are relational, 
involving girls and women as well as boys and men. The book 
contextualises contemporary young masculinities in Finland, 
a national context where relatively little research has been done 
on boys and masculinities (with notable exceptions being Huuki, 
2010a; Manninen, 2010; Lunabba, 2013; Kivijarvi, Huuki and 
Lunabba, 2018). This book is informed by a study, Masculini- 
ties and Ethnicities in New Times, conducted in 2017 and 2018, 
that focused on the negotiation of masculinities and ethnicities 
in an era when Finland is renegotiating its national self-identity 
as a multi-ethnic country. The study explored the narratives of 
12- to 15-year-old boys and girls, of different ethnicities, living 
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and attending schools in Helsinki, the capital of Finland, at the 
end of the 2010s. 

This chapter introduces and explains the background to the 
issues that inform the book. It sets the scene by first drawing on 
the literature to show why it is crucial to take a nuanced view 
of masculinities if we are to move forward debates on the ‘crisis’ of 
masculinity and better understand masculinities. We engage criti- 
cally with the contradictions in the literature, presenting both 
international and Finnish literature on what we currently know 
about boys and masculinities. The first section addresses the ques- 
tion “What are masculinities? by focusing on the development of 
the concept of ‘hegemonic masculinity’ and related theorisations 
as a key framework for helping researchers to think through, and 
analyse, masculinities. The chapter then introduces other theoret- 
ical issues that inform the analyses in the chapters that follow, par- 
ticularly intersectionality and racialisation, and finally discusses 
briefly the national and local context in Helsinki, Finland, where 
the study was conducted. 


Theorising Masculinities: Situated 
and Performative Hegemony 


Theorisation of masculinities has burgeoned over the last 20 years, 
partly because they have become a source of anxiety in many soci- 
eties. For boys, concern has focused on their poor educational 
attainment in relation to girls, their disengagement from school- 
work, their propensity for violence and (re)production of power 
hierarchies (Arnesen, Lahelma and Ohrn, 2008; Cann et al., 2021; 
Hall, 2020; Janssen, 2015; Keddie, 2020, 2021). A pervasive ele- 
ment of such research findings is that what boys and men feel able 
to do is intimately interlinked with what they consider constitutes 
masculinity. While, as discussed above, boys and men are posi- 
tioned in different ways in relation to normative conceptions of 
masculinity, they are constrained and/or buttressed by what they 
imagine ‘real’ men and boys should be like (Laberge and Albert, 
1999; Majors and Billson, 1993). This leads many researchers to 
employ the notion of ‘hegemonic masculinity’ as a conceptual lens. 
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Since 1985, the Australian gender scholar Connell (1989, 1995, 
1998, 2016) has been the most influential researcher in the field of 
hegemonic masculinity. Connell’s central argument is that mas- 
culinity is an active and dynamic project produced from both a 
personal trajectory and the social resources available. It is rela- 
tional in that it is constructed in relation to other men as well as to 
women, and hierarchical, with power relations being a vital part 
of its construction. Carrigan, Connell and Lee, when first coining 
the term in a 1985 paper, drew on Gramsci’s (1971) concept of 
hegemony. Gramsci identified and explained the complex process 
whereby a social group (the bourgeoisie) can maintain consent for 
its rule through both domination and intellectual and moral lead- 
ership and, at the same time, have its leadership taken for granted 
and rendered invisible because it defines social norms. While the 
term ‘hegemonic masculinity’ has become ubiquitous, Connell 
recognised that it is very difficult to attain and so only a minority 
of men and boys can either claim hegemony or be recognised as 
hegemonic. Its hegemony, therefore, requires that men and boys 
who fall outside the category hegemonic masculinity position 
themselves in relation to it. 

Connell (1995) identified four types of masculinities. Hegem- 
onic masculinity is the masculine ideal, associated with hetero- 
sexuality, toughness, power and authority, competitiveness, and 
the subordination of gay men. Marginal masculinity describes 
men who embody some traits associated with the hegemonic 
masculine ideal and may even be considered ‘hypermasculine’ 
but lack the institutional and economic power that characterises 
hegemonic masculine privilege (e.g. men of colour, working- 
class men). Complicit masculinity describes the large number of 
men who cannot fit the hegemonic ideal but do not challenge the 
hegemony. Lastly, subordinate masculinity describes masculine 
‘others; e.g. gay men. Of these, hegemonic masculinity comes to 
dominate others and to become normative, defining social under- 
standings of ideal masculinity and the desires of many men and 
boys. According to Connell, many men aspire to the hegemonic 
ideal even if they feel that they cannot attain it, so it is important 
to the fantasy lives of many men. Since it is unattainable for many, 
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it is often parodied, critiqued or subverted as men position them- 
selves in relation to it. 

While many researchers eschew the notion of ‘types’ of 
masculinity as being too fixed and essentialist, the concept 
of hegemonic masculinity has continued to be debated, used and 
contested (often simultaneously) in the research literature. This is 
partly because it has helped to further understanding that mas- 
culinities are plural, dynamic, socio-economically located and 
in competition with each other (as well as with femininities). In 
addition, it clarifies how it is that the constituents of hegemonic 
masculinity continue to be reproduced across generations. As it 
has gained popularity, however, it has been subjected to much 
critical scrutiny. In the field of masculinities studies in Finland, 
the concept of hegemonic masculinity was adopted immediately 
after Connell and colleagues coined the term, in the 1980s, and 
has continued to be influential. In a critical review of how mascu- 
linities are understood in the Finnish field of masculinities stud- 
ies, Hyvönen (2020) pointed out that the concept of hegemonic 
masculinities is applied flexibly and used together with poststruc- 
turalist elements, such as Butler’s notion of performative gender. 
Hyvonen suggested, however, that the concept is too often used 
for explaining ‘all kinds of actions of all kinds of mer’ (ibid.: 50), 
and in ways that are not sensitive to differences between men and 
the local and situation-specific varieties of masculinities. 

A further problem is that the hegemonic category is itself plural 
rather than singular. As early as the 1990s, Cornwall and Lindis- 
farne (1995) argued that both macho and ‘new’ men can be hegem- 
onic, while Bjerrum Nielsen and Rudberg (1994), in their study on 
gender in school, identified a clar of intellectual boys who, by con- 
sent, dominated their Oslo school without being tough or sporting. 
This is something also found in later work by those who suggest 
that there are now inclusive forms of masculinity where homopho- 
bia and ‘homohysteria’ have significantly decreased and boys are 
not taunted with name-calling if they are homosocial (Anderson, 
2009; Anderson and McCormack, 2018). This ‘theory of inclusive 
masculinity has created academic interest, but also raised seri- 
ous criticism from many, among them de Boise (2014: 324), who 
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pointed out that, since hegemonic masculinities are flexible and 
historically mobile, ‘it may be the case that what Anderson calls 
“inclusive” is just another hegemonic strategy for some heterosex- 
ual, white, middle-class men to legitimately maintain economic, 
social, and political power in the wake of gay rights. 

Discussion on ‘inclusive masculinity’ can be understood as a part 
of a broader academic discussion on ‘hybrid masculinities, which 
refer to ‘men’s selective incorporation of gendered performances 
and elements of identities associated with marginalized and sub- 
ordinated masculinities and femininities’ (Bridges and Pascoe, 
2014: 246; Demetriou, 2001). However, most scholars utilising 
the concept of hybrid masculinities do not consider that ‘new’ or 
hybrid masculine practices challenge gendered power hierarchies 
and inequalities but perpetuate them. Bridges and Pascoe (2014) 
argued, in line with de Boise (2014: 324), that hybrid masculinities 
illustrate ‘the flexibility of identity afforded privileged groups’ such 
as white, heterosexual men. They argue that this flexibility helps 
to sustain masculine hegemony by obscuring it at a time when 
the legitimacy of patriarchy is increasingly being questioned. The 
concept of hybrid masculinities therefore focuses on the flexibil- 
ity of, and changes in, hegemonic masculinity rather than sug- 
gesting that masculine hegemony in itself is challenged by men. 
The concept of ‘caring masculinities, instead, proposed by Karla 
Elliott (2016), is an attempt to theorise forms of masculinities that 
reject domination and relational hierarchies that are at the heart 
of theories of hegemonic masculinity. “Caring masculinities are 
based on incorporation of care into masculine identities and valu- 
ing positive emotions deriving from caring, interdependency and 
relationality. Elliott (2016) suggested that supporting such values 
would help to decrease the costs of masculinity for both men and 
women, and advance gender equality. However, it remains an 
open question how widespread such masculine identities are and 
how best to advance them. 

Another set of criticisms of the notion of hegemonic masculin- 
ity relates to the situatedness of the impact of the characteristics 
associated with hegemonic masculinity. Men may gain power in 
some ways and in some places, but not in others. For example, 
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Edley and Wetherell (1995) pointed out that some working-class 
men who apparently have hegemonic characteristics are much less 
socially powerful than middle-class men who do not share those 
characteristics. Similarly, Majors and Billson (1993) argued that a 
‘cool pose’ can be used defensively by African American men to 
protect themselves from being overwhelmed by the racism they 
face and by their lack of social power. Yet, there are costs because 
the ‘cool pose’ can distance them from their relationships and feel- 
ings. Thus, adopting characteristics of hegemonic masculinity 
does not guarantee a hegemonic position in all aspects of boys’ and 
men's lives. Indeed, while the concept of hegemonic masculinity 
requires physicality for its expression, it functions in imprecise and 
abstract ways, because it is embodied by very few boys and men. 
These observations relate also to the perspectives of Hearn and 
Blagojević (2013), who analysed patriarchies as trans(national) 
and intersectional, Beasley (2013), who pointed out that hegem- 
onic masculinities include elements that are not necessarily 
embodied in the same people, and Howson and Hearn (2019), 
who showed that, for these reasons, in the field of Critical Stud- 
ies of Men and Masculinities, hegemonic masculinity is an empty 
signifier that obfuscates the construction of the conflicts it entails. 

These and other reformulations of masculinities have enabled 
the ‘reconfiguration of hegemonic masculinity to include aspects 
of the once subjugated masculine stereotype of the nerd’ (Kendall, 
1999) such as ‘geek ascension, in which there is a ‘complex 
negotiation of outsiderhood and privilege, even outsiderhood 
as privilege’ (Bell, 2013: 79). With the increasing importance 
of digital living, for example, some men previously stigmatised 
as ‘geeks’ are able to gain ascendancy and engage in overtly 
misogynistic, sexualised banter that resists gender equality and 
converges with hegemonic masculinity (Ging, 2019). Ironically, 
therefore, it seems that claims (and displays) of a subordinate 
masculinity can serve as moves in the construction of more 
hegemonic identities, just as the (outward) display of machismo 
can be glossed as undermining its authenticity as an identity for 
‘ordinary’ men. The ‘doing’ of masculinities, it seems, is always 
in the detail (Wetherell and Edley, 2014: 359.) Thus, in analysing 
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the hegemonies of real men and boys, it becomes apparent that 
what would generally be viewed as subordinate masculinities can 
function hegemonically in particular contexts and that displays of 
hegemonic masculinity can be used to undercut hegemony. 

Despite the criticisms, many researchers continue to use the 
term hegemonic masculinity because they find evidence of a per- 
vasive and powerful form of masculinity that is pre-eminent and 
desired and that frames boys’ and men’s behaviour and aspirations 
(Lee, 2004; Oeur, 2018). At the same time, the features of hegem- 
onic masculinity are recognised both to have changed and to be 
susceptible to political change towards gender equality, as well as 
to have maintained various of its features (Haywood et al., 2018). 
The concept of hegemonic masculinities has been reformulated 
in ways that take account of the criticisms made of it and that fits 
with conceptualisations of identities as multiple, fragmentary, and 
variable (Rattansi and Phoenix, 2005). 

Connell (1995, 1996, 1998) has never taken an essentialist view 
of masculinity, but has theorised masculinities as culturally spe- 
cific, collectively produced, relationally sustained, dynamic and 
multilayered (and hence potentially contradictory). She views 
masculinities as about material and discursive gender and power 
relations and positioning in a gender order. In other words, mas- 
culinities are about patterns of practice, often embodied by men. 
Christensen and Jensen (2014) argued that the criticisms made of 
hegemonic masculinity come from the ways in which Connell’s 
work has been picked up, rather than the formulation per se. 

In response to the criticisms of hegemonic masculinity, but its 
continued use, Connell and Messerschmidt (2005) reformulated 
it as geographically located (locally, regionally and globally) and 
underlined the importance of embodiment to the concept. They 
also highlighted its symbolic nature, in which hegemony works 
through symbols or signifiers such as particular everyday practices 
or modes of dress that symbolise and command authority since 
few boys and men are able to consistently embody hegemonic 
masculinity. In recognition that gender relations are always are- 
nas of tension, Connell and Messerschmidt also gave recognition 
to the dynamism of hegemony: that masculinities are always in 
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process. There are simultaneously transformations and stasis 
in masculinities in relation to feminisms and expectations of gen- 
der equality, shifts in identities and what a ‘good life’ means, and 
decline in ‘masculine’ industries and jobs. There are, therefore, 
simultaneously ‘old’ and ‘new’ masculinities in lived contradiction. 
Messerschmidt (2018, 2019) argued that hegemonic masculini- 
ties are both ‘hidden in plain sight’ (2018: 74) and ubiquitous and 
proposed that they should be seen as a ‘structured action theory’ 
that incorporates a focus on both social structures and discourses 
and so enables analyses of the power relations he considered that 
notions of ‘inclusive masculinity’ neglect. 

This is in keeping with the ways in which, at the turn of the 21st 
century, Wetherell and Edley (1999: 351-352) succinctly summa- 
rised fruitful ways to conceptualise hegemonic masculinity. 


What seems worth keeping (...) is the notion of hegemonic forms 
of intelligibility - the notion that men’s conduct is regulated by 
shared norms of sensemaking which are consensual although 
contested, maintain male privilege, which are largely taken for 
granted and which are highly invested. What we can't accept, 
however, is the common assumption that hegemonic masculinity 
is just one style or there is just one set of ruling ideas (most often 
understood as macho masculinity). Rather, there is a multiplicity 
of hegemonic sense-making relevant to the construction of 
masculine identities, and in addition these forms of sense-making 
do not always seem to regulate through their unreachable and 
aspirational status. 


Yang (2020) suggested that, if hegemonic masculinity is not 
filled with pregiven meanings and content, it is possible to rec- 
ognise that gender is relational and to envision its hopeful, trans- 
formative potential. 

Hearn (1998: 18) pointed out that the notion of masculinities 
itself is increasingly subjected to scrutiny for being imprecise and 
too multifaceted in referring to ‘institutional patterns, behaviours, 
identities, experiences, appearance, practices, subjectivities. In the 
Finnish context, Kondelin (2016) criticised research for treating 
men/boys and masculinities as (almost) inseparable, which does 
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not enable the examination of femininities in men and boys, 
for instance. Following Waling (2019), Hyvönen (2020) also 
argued that, while the power hierarchies in boys’ and mens lives 
are important, the current terminology and how it is applied in 
Finnish masculinities studies do not capture those parts of boys’ 
and men’s lives that lie outside struggles for status and hegemonic 
masculinities. 

These discussions highlight the ways in which understandings of 
masculinities, as well as masculinities themselves, have changed. 
We may be said to be in what Hearn and his colleagues (2012: 
37), from a review of Swedish literature, called a ‘third phase’ 
of masculinity research. This they saw as having moved beyond 
notions of hegemonic masculinities to diversity and critique. In 
thinking about the hegemony of real boys and men, as Hearn has 
long advocated, it is important to recognise that, alongside moves 
towards more inclusive masculinities for some boys, there have 
been other developments that produce, in new forms, some of the 
most pernicious elements of masculinist power relations (Nicho- 
las and Agius, 2018). Wetherell (1998) developed the concept of 
‘troubled subject position’ to indicate that masculinity is a practi- 
cal accomplishment in which boys and men negotiate complex 
‘troubled’ and ‘untroubled’ subject positions and power relations 
in talk. The notion of ‘troubled subject positio alerts us to the 
relational affects and emotions that are produced and circulate as 
masculinities are negotiated in everyday practices (de Boise, 2018; 
Reeser and Gottzén, 2018). These responses to situations and the 
world may never be owned, recognised and named as particular 
emotions (Wetherell, 2012) but they have powerful impacts on 
boys’ identities and practices. They are also precarious in that, as 
Majors and Billson (1993) suggested, ‘doing’ hegemonic mascu- 
linity can make men vulnerable. Indeed, since hegemonic mas- 
culinity is unattainable for most boys and men, it may function 
as ‘cruel optimism’ (Berlant, 2010), something desired that is an 
obstacle to boys’ and men’s flourishing (Allan, 2018). In that con- 
text, Way (2019) welcomed the decision of the American Psycho- 
logical Association to recognise ‘adhering to norms of masculinity 
(...) as a risk factor for boys’ and men’s mental health: She viewed 
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this as helping mental health professionals to understand the dan- 
gers of masculine stereotypes that demean desires for empathy 
and connection as ‘girly and gay. 

From the discussion above, it is clear that masculinities are 
not natural and pregiven but are ‘performative’ in Judith Butler’s 
terms, produced and negotiated as boys and men ‘do masculinity’ 
in different contexts and at different times as ‘normalizing regimes 
of practice’ (Martino and Pallotta-Chiarolli, 2003). Butler (1990: 
173) conceptualised social categories, such as gender, as embodied 
through a process of performativity, which involves fantasy and 
an ongoing discursive process of ‘citing’ gender norms that are 
normalised in society. Gender comes to seem naturally occurring 
because it is continuously and performatively reiterated. People 
come to occupy and claim social categories such as masculinities, 
therefore, through repetitive performances. 

Based on what we have discussed in this section, in the analy- 
sis that follows we utilise the concept of hegemonic masculinities, 
understood as plural, intersectional, locally negotiated and ‘done’ 
in interaction. The ‘doing’ of hegemonic masculinities is nego- 
tiated by boys and men in ways that take up, reproduce, create 
and resist subject positions that are multiple and can be ‘troubled’ 
or ‘untroubled’ (Wetherell, 1998). “Doing boy’ is always situated, 
contextual and politically located. This fits with one of the central 
arguments made by Hearn (2004), who argued that it is preferable 
to focus on the hegemony of actual men and boys and the study 
of multiple forms of hegemony in the gender order, rather than a 
general hegemonic masculinity. It is, therefore, important to draw 
on concepts that enable theorisation of masculinities to recognise 
its dynamic plurality, its imbrication in power struggles and that it 
is thoroughly psychosocial, situated in local, regional and national 
contexts. The section below discusses ‘liveable lives, intersection- 
ality and racialisation - concepts that, together with notions of 
hegemonic masculinities, enable the complexity of young mascu- 
linities to be captured. The meanings that boys make from their 
gendered, racialised practices can be viewed as central to the pro- 
cess of crafting liveable, intersectional masculinities. 
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Liveable Intersectional Masculinities: Making 
Gendered, Racialised and Local Meanings 


The discussion above underlines the point that different versions 
of masculinities are not equal. Hegemonic masculinities are cen- 
trally linked with discourses of the normative. Butler (2004) sug- 
gested that discursive constructions of gender give recognition to 
some ways of living and everyday practices and so make them 
normative and part of ‘liveable life. Those constructions not rec- 
ognised in this way are constructed as non-normative and out- 
side cultural discourses of what it is to be a person, as having 
‘unbearable lives. According to Butler (2004), autonomy and sub- 
jectivity are constrained by normalising processes, with the result 
that those constructed as having ‘unbearable lives’ have to assert 
claims to liveable (or bearable) lives. For many boys, the negotia- 
tion of hegemonic masculinities includes fear of failure, dread and 
shame. Allan (2018: 181, 187) suggested that: 


So much of masculinity (...) is based on a fear of being revealed 
as being a fraud. Put another way (...) men seem to fail a lot 
at being masculine (...) Masculinity, I argue, resides in a cruel 
optimism that highlights not only the shame of masculinity, 
but also the dread that is felt in having been shamed, being 
shamed, and the possibility, if not promise, of being shamed once 
more and again. 


It may be that Allan is overstating the case that masculinity is 
predicated on failure. Nonetheless, it has repeatedly been shown 
that boys pre-emptively defend themselves against fears of not 
being viewed as sufficiently masculine (Frosh et al., 2002; Way, 
2004). Many boys, therefore, in Butler’s (2004) terms, find their 
autonomy and subjectivity constrained by normalising processes 
and have to act in ways designed to claim bearable lives. The dif- 
ferences between boys can, therefore, increase their vulnerability 
in that there are many versions of masculinities that change over 
time and context in which boys and men can position themselves, 
even within the same interactions. Positioning in some versions of 
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masculinities opens the possibility that boys will be constructed 
outside the normative. 

In order to capture this plurality, dynamism and complexity, in 
this book we employ the concept of intersectionality to foreground 
the fact that everybody is simultaneously positioned within mul- 
tiple social categories, such as gender, social class, nationality and 
‘race’ (Crenshaw, 2017). Intersectionality reminds us that we can 
only fully understand the category of masculinity by viewing it as 
decentred by other social categories such as racialisation, social 
class, age and nation (Phoenix and Pattynama, 2006). 

Intersectional theory has gained popularity partly because it 
allows an engagement with the complexity and multilayered 
nature of everyday life and social categories (Anthias, 2020; Col- 
lins and Bilge, 2020; Yuval-Davis, 2011). Equally important, it is 
a heuristic reminder that all categories are associated with power 
relations (Brah and Phoenix, 2004; Lutz, 2015). Christensen and 
Jensen (2014: 60) brought together hegemonic masculinities and 
intersectionality to suggest that an intersectional approach offers 
a ‘theoretical tool for analyzing the complexities of differences 
and hierarchic power relations between men’ and, in a parallel 
way, boys. 

An intersectional approach conceptualises social categories as 
‘situated accomplishments’ (West and Fenstermaker, 1993). The 
ways in which they are experienced and treated is not natural and 
pre-ordained but expressed within particular social contexts 
and relational. The social categories analysed as intersecting are 
themselves dynamic and socially constructed. This is captured 
in the terms ethnicisation and racialisation, which treat ethnicity 
and race as done’ in particular contexts at particular times and as 
involving change over time, rather than being fixed and permanent. 
Racialisation, as theorised by the Martiniquan psychiatrist and 
anticolonial political theorist Frantz Fanon (1967), is the process by 
which ‘race’ becomes imbued with meanings and socio-economi- 
cally structured. It is both dynamic and saturated with meanings. 

While the study that informs this book was conducted pre- 
dominantly in schools, this is not a study that foregrounds 
masculinity in schools or boys’ academic attainment. Instead, 
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we explore the diversity of contexts and relationships in which 
young people do masculinities and the range of relations they 
negotiate in doing so, including school, leisure time and hob- 
bies, gaming, friendships and family lives. The research discussed 
below addresses two main questions: What meanings do young 
people make of masculinities? How do they craft identities and 
liveable lives from masculinities and the intersections of mascu- 
linities with ethnicities, place and space amongst other things? 
It therefore focuses on young people's narratives as a window into 
the meanings they make. 

Narrative analysis is premised on the understanding that we 
‘make’ and account for ourselves through autobiographical narra- 
tives (Bruner, 1990, 2003). Narratives are stories of experience, not 
straightforward descriptions of events (Squire, 2008). Riessman 
(2008) pointed out that narratives often emerge with contradic- 
tions, particularly between how lives ought to be ideally lived 
and how they really are or between what is taken for granted as 
normative and the non-normative. A narrative approach is, there- 
fore, ideal for understanding the diversity of young people's nego- 
tiations of their positioning within normative constructions of 
masculinities and the meanings and identities they make in the 
process within their cultural contexts (Bamberg, 2004). A close 
focus on what people actually say recognises heterogeneity, com- 
plexity and ambiguity of settings and agents. 


[I]f we take the time to understand how members of society use 
culture to interpret and represent their own and others’ lives, we 
stand to diversify what it means to become who and what we are. 
In the process, we glean a more culturally nuanced and narra- 
tively active understanding. (Gubrium, 2006: 250) 


In paying close attention to how men talk about themselves (and 
others) as men, we gain a clearer sense of how masculinities are 
created, negotiated, and deployed. (...) [T]he picture here is one 
of dynamism and complexity. Any attempt to pin men down 
or to classify them into types is usually frustrated. However, in 
embracing this complexity, not only do we gain a better (and 
more ecologically valid) feel for the texture of social life, but we 
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also end up with a stronger understanding of how gender hier- 
archies are constructed, unsettled, and sustained. (Wetherell and 
Edley, 2014: 362) 


It is that stronger understanding identified by Wetherell and Edley 
that we aim to present in the pages that follow. 


Studying Masculinities in Helsinki Schools 


There is now a substantial body of research on boys and mas- 
culinities that contributes to crisis thinking. Yet, much research 
also serves to counter simplistic thinking either that all boys are 
the same, or that boys, particularly black and working-class boys, 
are straightforwardly responsible for their conceptualisation as 
‘toxic’ (Ferguson, 2000; Pinkett and Roberts, 2019; Way and Chu, 
2004). These contradictions signal the need for more work on 
boys and masculinities. There is an even greater need for system- 
atic research in changing times. This chapter opened by thinking 
about the need to understand masculinities in the changed times 
ushered in by the global changes produced by COVID-19 and 
Black Lives Matter. The 21st century is, however, characterised by 
other changes that are expressed in particular ways in the coun- 
tries and political systems in which young people live (Gottzén, 
Mellström and Shefer, 2019; Ingram, 2018; Langa, 2020). In this 
section, we briefly introduce some of the patterns of contempo- 
rary social change that are central to the Finnish context and par- 
ticularly Helsinki, where the study Masculinities and Ethnicities in 
New Times was conducted. 

Finland is one of the Nordic welfare states, and national identity 
in Finland is strongly attached to notions of Nordic welfare egali- 
tarianism and high achievements in gender equality (e.g. Keskinen 
et al., 2009). According to Holli and Kantola (2007), international 
comparative studies show the relatively high success of both the 
Finnish women’s movements and ‘state feminism’ between 1969 
and 1999 but, since the turn of the millennium, the developments 
seem to have been more contradictory. New tools for achieving 
gender equality have the potential to be transformative but suffer 
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from problems of implementation and lack of resourcing (ibid.). 
However, in Finland gender equality is at times viewed as already 
achieved, a finished project. This line of thinking serves to obscure 
the persistent gender inequalities manifest in many spheres, such 
as in the prevalence of gender-based violence and harassment 
(e.g. Julkunen, 2010). 

Given that this book is written in English, it is crucial to note a 
gendered language issue that is specific to the Finnish language 
and particularly relevant to translation of discussion of gender 
into English. That is that the third person pronoun hän, equivalent 
to both ‘she’ and ‘he; is gender-neutral in Finland - although this 
is not related to equality policies. As a result, we have struggled 
to translate some of the expressions used in the interviews, where 
the gender of the people talked about is implied in the context, 
but not in the actual terms used. The difficulty is that the Eng- 
lish translation requires more gender specificity unless the plural 
‘they’ is used or the more formal and more archaic ‘one, which is 
highly unlikely to appear in young people's talk. 

Besides the notions related to gender equality, the myth of 
(historical) monoculturalism is another central constitutive part 
of Finnish national identity (Tervonen, 2014). This notion has 
been shown to be mythic and, since global migration movements 
are transforming Finnish society, Finland is becoming more visi- 
bly multi-ethnic and linguistically plural. Finland does not collect 
population data on ethnicity or ‘race’ (only on countries of birth 
and first languages), and therefore long-established ethnic minor- 
ities - such as the Roma, the Sami and part of the large popula- 
tion with Russian ancestry - remain invisible in the statistics. The 
population statistics therefore offer only a very rough (under)esti- 
mate of ‘multi-ethnicity’ in Finland. The percentage of the popula- 
tion ‘of foreign origin’ - as people both of whose parents were born 
outside Finland (regardless of whether or not they themselves 
were born in Finland) are labelled by Statistics Finland - remains 
rather low and was just under 7 per cent in 2020. However, a 
comparison with 1990, when the comparable percentage was 0.8, 
illustrates the marked societal change. This trend is expected to 
continue in future decades. A large part of the minoritised ethnic 
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group population lives in the cities of southern Finland. Helsinki, 
where this study was located, is among the most ‘multi-ethnic’ 
cities in Finland, with roughly 17 per cent of Helsinki residents 
having parents categorised as ‘foreign-born (Official Statistics of 
Finland, 2021). As with migration flows everywhere, immigration 
to Finland is greatest from neighbouring countries, especially 
from Russia and Estonia. The next largest migrant populations 
come from Somalia and Middle Eastern countries.' 

The increased visibility of ethnic and linguistic plurality requires 
rethinking of the borders of Finnishness. As in other countries 
where migration has produced rapid visible change in the ethnic 
composition of nations, there are contrary reactions, in terms of 
opposition and acceptance (Harinen et al., 2012). In this process, 
the notion of ‘Finnish’ gender equality also functions as one of the 
tools for excluding those who are constructed as racialised and 
cultural others (Honkasalo, 2013; Keskinen, 2018). At the same 
time, antiracist feminist (mostly activist) voices have also grown 
stronger (Keskinen, 2018). However, generally the gender equal- 
ity politics and discourses in Finland tend to be treated separately 
from the politics and discourses on diversity, in terms of ethnicity, 
‘race’ and sexuality. This separation is reflected even at the level of 
legislation, where the Act of Equality between Men and Women 
regulates gender-based discrimination, while the Non-Discrimi- 
nation Act regulates discrimination based on all other categories 
(Holli and Kantola, 2007). 

While increasing multi-ethnicity and ‘rediscovering’ Finland’s 
multicultural history have changed the way Finnishness is under- 
stood at least from the 1990s onwards, this negotiation was par- 
ticularly notable in Finnish media discussions at the time this 
study was conducted in 2017-18. These discussions were fuelled 
by the so-called ‘refugee crisis’ of 2015, when for some months 
Finland, like many other European countries, received a greater 


' The third and fourth largest groups of ‘population of foreign origi’ 
in Helsinki have their backgrounds in Somalia (11 per cent) and 
Iraq (6 per cent) (‘Population with Foreign Background in Helsinki, 
2021). 
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number of asylum-seekers than customarily had been the case 
due to the emergencies in Syria and Afghanistan (e.g. UNHCR, 
2015). Keskinen (2018) suggested that the term ‘refugee crisis’ is a 
misnomer in Finland. She argued that, instead of being a ‘refugee 
crisis, 2015 and its aftermath was a ‘crisis of white hegemony’ in 
Finland, when many segments of the society felt threatened by the 
sense that the link between national identity and whiteness was 
being eroded. The relatively minor shift in the ethnic composi- 
tion of the Finnish nation was followed by events that exercised 
the nation: in Helsinki in 2016, a member of a neo-Nazi group 
assaulted a man who later died, and in Turku in 2017 there was 
a knife attack in a crowded marketplace by a man with Jihadist 
motives. These events attracted high media visibility and heated 
public debate, bringing ethnicity and racism to wider public con- 
sciousness than would otherwise have been the case. These issues 
were, therefore, likely to have been at least remotely familiar to 
our research participants at the time of the interviews. 

In addition to broader societal changes and media discussions, 
local environments such as schools are highly significant to the 
everyday lives of children and young people. In the study of Mas- 
culinities and Ethnicities in New Times, schools were also impor- 
tant locations because the data collection was largely conducted in 
school settings. The Finnish education system has been developed 
with egalitarian ideals in mind. The nine years of comprehen- 
sive school are compulsory for all (from seven to 16 years), and 
approximately 86 per cent of young people receive an upper sec- 
ondary school certificate, with about half of them gaining a voca- 
tional qualification and half attending a general academic upper 
secondary school. The comprehensive school, with its stated task 
of guaranteeing a high-quality education and eligibility for fur- 
ther studies to everybody, has been one of the flagships of the 
Finnish welfare state and a source of national pride (e.g. Minis- 
try of Education and Culture, 2020) and global attention (Bastos, 
2017). However, the vast literature on inequalities in education in 
Finland shows that egalitarian ideals are not entirely achieved 
in the schooling system, since social class, ethnicity, ‘race’ and 
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migration background, as well as ability/disability, continue to 
shape both educational trajectories and the everyday experiences 
of differently positioned children and young people (e.g. Kilpi- 
Jakonen, 2014; Kosunen et al., 2020; Kurki, 2019; Souto, 2011). 
Gender is a recurrent theme in public discussions on equality 
in schooling in Finland. In line with the international ‘boy cri- 
sis talk, concerns have been raised on boys’ lack of engagement 
with schooling, which is reflected in (slight) gender differences 
in learning results attained (PISA15; PISA18) and with a smaller 
proportion of boys and young men in general academic upper 
secondary schools and in higher education, in comparison with 
girls. Forty-six percent of boys applied to general academic upper 
secondary school as their first choice after comprehensive school, 
compared with 65 per cent of girls (Finnish Institute of Health 
and Welfare, 2021). Gender scholars have pointed out that this 
public discussion tends to treat both boys and girls as homogene- 
ous groups and, in highlighting the differences between boys’ and 
girls’ school performance, bypasses the heterogeneity of mascu- 
linities for boys in school contexts as well as rendering invisible 
those girls who struggle with schooling (e.g. Arnesen et al., 2008; 
Lunabba, 2018). It is also noteworthy, although not generally 
considered in public discussion on gendered differences in Finn- 
ish PISA results, that boys are found to fare ‘better’ than girls on 
several measures of well-being: they are more often content with 
their lives, feel less anxiety than girls, and report feeling better 
connected than girls with the school community (Valijarvi, 2017). 
In addition, the ‘boy crisis’ does not manifest equally among 
boys, due to the global changes that have restructured labour 
markets, causing a decline in ‘traditional’ male-dominated blue- 
collar work (e.g. Kosonen, 2016; McDowell, 2012; Ward, 2015). 
In keeping with the rest of the affluent Minority World, these 
have increased the plurality of school-to-work trajectories in 
Finland, disadvantaging some boys and men over others. As a 
result, even though working-class masculinities are particularly 
associated with disengagement from school and schoolwork, it 
has long been recognised that working-class masculinities, like all 
masculinities, are plural (Kosonen, 2016; Roberts, 2013). This was 
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first identified in Paul Willis’s classic 1977 research on working- 
class masculinities, which showed that some working-class boys 
were highly engaged with schoolwork (the ‘earoles’). 

Social class has been a rather muted topic in Finnish society, 
since the welfare project and educational expansion have fuelled 
the erroneous idea that Finland has achieved its egalitarian 
goals and that social class differentials have, therefore, become 
minimal and redundant (Kolbe, 2010; Tolonen, 2008). Research 
continues to show, however, that it has remained significant in 
shaping educational and wider life trajectories and well-being 
in multiple ways, perhaps increasingly so (e.g. Erola, 2010; Kivinen 
et al., 2012). While social class identifications are not necessarily 
clear and some people abandon them altogether (Kahma, 2010), 
research among young people shows its persistent significance 
both for biographies and at the level of everyday hierarchisation 
and border work based on embodied and lifestyle markers of class 
(Käyhkö, 2006; Peltola, 2021; Tolonen, 2013). 

Within the last 20 years, trends of urbanisation and 
socio-economic segregation have been identified as further chal- 
lenges for realising equal educational opportunities in urban 
areas. This parallels the inequities found in many major cities in 
Europe and elsewhere, although the polarisation is not as great 
in Finland (Vaattovaara et al., 2018). Residential areas in Helsinki, 
for instance, have remained socio-economically heterogeneous, 
but ‘spatial concentrations of deprivation, which used to be small 
dots on urban geographers’ maps, are expanding and forming 
larger clusters (ibid.). Ethnicised and racialised minorities tend 
to live in marginal areas, so that socio-economic segregation 
largely overlaps with ethnic segregation. For schools, this means 
that students have divergent everyday realities (Bernelius and 
Vaattovaara, 2016; Kosunen et al., 2020). Even though Helsinki is 
among the most ethnically diverse areas in Finland, large ‘white 
pockets’ remain where white Finnish young people have very 
little contact with people of other ethnicities either in school or 
in the areas they regularly frequent (Peltola and Phoenix, 2022). 
It should be noted that, since this study was conducted in differ- 
ent residential areas in Helsinki, we are able to present some of 
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the differences between these urban areas but unable to analyse 
differences in the intersections between masculinities in urban 
and rural contexts (see Armila, Käyhkö and Poysa, 2018 on boys 
in rural Finland). 

Little is currently known about what the most recent changes in 
the ethnic composition of Finnish society mean for young people’s 
everyday practices. It is clear, however, that young people have to 
negotiate new social orders in relation to more multi-ethnic social 
environments, which are differentiated by gender and social class 
(Tolonen, 2017). As Haywood and colleagues (2018) pointed out, 
concerns about crises of masculinities are much more likely in 
times of social change. For Finnish boys, threats of violence, phys- 
icality, materiality and gendered performances (as in ‘fear power’) 
have been found to be used strategically as resources, to gain 
respect and to affect power relations in schools (Manninen, Huuki 
and Sunnari, 2011). Yet, masculinities are changing in Finland, 
as in many societies. For example, problematic drinking cultures 
and their connection to a particular way of being masculine are, 
partly, giving way to more heterogeneous masculinities and femi- 
ninities in drinking practices (Törrönen and Roumeliotis, 2014). 
While caring and showing vulnerability remain hard to reconcile 
with being masculine among boys (Huuki and Sunnari, 2015; Pel- 
tola, 2020), caring and emotions have become central themes in 
studies on masculinity (Elliott, 2016) and fatherhood in particular 
(Eerola, 2014). 

The study of boys and masculinities that we report below 
contributes to the intersectional and contemporary understanding 
of boys’ everyday cultures and gendered relations. In keeping 
with current thinking about masculinities, it attends to boys’ 
imaginaries of masculinities in changing times. These imaginaries 
are patterned by inequalities in national societies as well as boys’ 
identities and aspirations (Tarabini and Ingram, 2018). They also 
impact on how boys negotiate everyday social orders of who is 
respected, valued and denigrated as masculine (Tolonen, 2017). 
The ways in which boys from different ethnic groups imagine 
masculinities as well as negotiate their masculine positioning are 
thus a central focus of this project. Schools are also a central site 
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for the (re)production of masculinities (Ingram, 2018; Reichert 
and Keddie, 2019). In the chapters below, our focus is on how 
Finnish young people ‘do’ intersectional masculinities in their 
narratives, fitting with what Hearn and colleagues (2012) call the 
‘third wave’ of masculinity studies. 


The Chapters that Follow 


Keeping Context in View: The Study and the Helsinki Schools 
(Chapter 2). This chapter sets the context for the chapters that 
follow by first describing the methodology of the study and the 
schools that constitute the context in which boys of this age spend 
much of their time. It shows how the methods used facilitated the 
analyses of the substantive findings and explains how the study was 
conducted with a view to getting a holistic picture of masculinities 
in 12- to 15-year-olds. The second part of the chapter considers 
the school and leisure contexts of the study participants. 

Hegemonic Masculinities and Constructions of Gender 
Differences (Chapter 3). This chapter begins the process 
of interrogating the concept of hegemonic masculinities by 
documenting the ways in which young people in Helsinki schools 
negotiate hegemonic masculinities in groups and in dyadic 
conversation with a researcher. It examines the ways in which 
boys differentiate themselves from girls and how the few girls 
interviewed think about this. 

Violence, Popularity and Constructions of Plural 
Masculinities (Chapter 4). In this chapter, we unpack some of 
the elements of hegemony that are much debated in the literature 
by examining narratives on popularity. We start by looking at the 
role of violence in boys’ relationships and go on to look at their 
narratives about popularity, which indicated that they considered 
that popularity is not based on violence, or fear of it, but likeability 
and being ‘funny’. 

Homosocial Relationships: Peers and Friends (Chapter 5). 
This chapter focuses on the ways in which boys’ social relations 
with their peers were patterned. Boys were generally commit- 
ted to maintaining inclusive masculine friendships within their 
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school classes. It was important to many that ‘boys are friends 
with all boys. This positive norm of sociability did not mean, how- 
ever, that friendships were intimate or confiding. Very few boys 
felt they could confide in their friends and those few who said 
they could were highly selective about who they confided in and 
what they confided. 

(Dis)identification with Representations of Masculinities 
(Chapter 6). With the help of photo-elicitation, this chapter illus- 
trates commonalities and differences in the kinds of images of 
masculinity boys found attractive, likeable and disliked. 

Family Relationships (Chapter 7). This chapter draws 
predominantly on the individual interviews to consider 
participants’ accounts of relations negotiated at home. It presents 
the story of participants’ relationships with their mothers, fathers 
and siblings. It first examines boys’ narratives of their gendered 
relationships with their mothers and their fathers, then considers 
whether they report themselves to be open with their parents 
about what they are thinking and things they do. The last section 
considers their relationships with their siblings. 

Narratives of Multiculturalism (Chapter 8). This chapter 
engages with the ways in which the young people in the study 
were thinking about, and learning to live, multicultures and 
multiculturalism. As with their narratives of gender differences, 
young people presented egalitarian multicultural ideologies while 
also normalising white Finnishness and minimising racism. 


CHAPTER 2 


Keeping Context in View: The Study 
and the Helsinki Schools 


This chapter sets the context for the chapters that follow by 
first describing the data and methodology of the study and then 
the study schools. It explains how the study was conducted with 
a view to getting a holistic picture of masculinities in 12- to 15- 
year-olds (rather than simply their lives at school). The chapter 
shows how the methods used facilitated the analyses of the 
substantive findings. 

The latter parts of the chapter describe the main contexts in 
which the research material was gathered, the three schools. They 
also present other relevant elements of the young people’s every- 
day lives, such as their extra-curricular activities. These contexts, 
and the social relationships and social orders that are interlinked 
with them, are important for contextualising the key themes 
analysed from the interviews and discussed below. It would, for 
example, be difficult to understand the boys’ negotiations of their 
positions in their school hierarchies, and their descriptions of 
‘acceptable’ masculinities in relation to teachers, other adults, girls 
and boys, without understanding how these were situated in their 
schools and everyday lives. The participants made clear that space 
and place are both important for ‘doing’ young masculinities. For 
instance, they often drew distinctions between their previous and 
current schools and between different classes in the school year. 
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Data and Analysis 


The interview material from the study was gathered among sixth- 
to eighth-graders in three comprehensive schools and one youth 
club in Helsinki during 2017 and 2018. This age group - 12- to 
15-year-olds - is transitioning from childhood to youth and, in 
the Finnish school context, from primary school (sixth grade) to 
lower secondary school (grades seven to nine). This often means 
broadening social environments and increased importance of 
peer relationships, which makes negotiations of masculinities and 
other identities in this age particularly significant (see also Frosh, 
Phoenix and Pattman, 2002). 

Most of the young people (28 of the 32) were interviewed in 
the schools. The recruitment strategy was designed to include 
young people from different social class and ethnic backgrounds. 
To that end, schools in three different residential areas were 
selected. One school - pseudonymised as ‘Nurmi School’ - was 
located in a wealthy (upper-)middle-class area, and the pupils in 
this school were almost exclusively white Finns. ‘Kukkula School’ 
was located in an area that was socio-economically mixed and 
had a minority (approximately one fifth) of pupils with so-called 
‘foreign backgrounds. The third school - “Harju School’ - was 
located in a socio-economically less affluent area and had a larger 
proportion of pupils from backgrounds other than Finnish. 
While the three schools provided fruitful contexts for contacting 
a diverse range of young people, extra-curricular clubs can enable 
young people to view social issues in different ways from those 
possible in mainstream school (Keddie, 2020; Orellana, 2019). 
For that reason, we contacted two Helsinki youth clubs and were 
able to involve one, ‘Keinu; in order to increase the diversity of 
the participants. Keinu youth club was located in a somewhat 
impoverished area. 


Organising Interviews 


Overall, there were 32 participants in the study. Marja Peltola 
conducted all the discussions and interviews (which were all in 
Finnish). These consisted of seven focus group discussions with 
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between two and five participants in them (two mixed gender and 
five with only boys) and 22 individual interviews. Twenty-seven 
of the participants were boys, and four were girls. One participant 
identified as a boy but had previous experience of living as a 
girl and was still often misgendered as one. The majority of the 
interviewees — 22 - were white Finns. Three were mixed parentage 
and both parents of six participants had been born outside 
Finland, in Eritrea, Estonia, Ireland, Italy, Korea, Nepal, Russia, 
Somalia and the United States. The background information of the 
participants, separately for focus group interviews and individual 
interviews, is presented in Tables 2.1, 2.2 and 2.3. 


Table 2.1: Number of participants in focus groups and individual 
interviews at each age. 


Age Focus groups | Individual interviews 
12 11 7 
13 8 7 
14 4 6 
15 3 2 
Total 26 22 
Table 2.2: Gender of participants in focus groups and individual 
interviews. 
Gender | Focus groups | Individual interviews 
Boy 22 21 
Girl 3 1 
Trans 1 
Total 26 22 


Table 2.3: Participants’ racialised and migrant backgrounds. 


Background Focus | Individual 
groups | interviews 
White Finnish 20 13 
Mixed parentage (with one Finnish parent) 3 3 
With parents who migrated to Finland 3 6 
Total 26 22 
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The participants were of different ages in the different schools. 
In Nurmi School, the participants were recruited from two par- 
allel seventh-grade classes (12-13 years), in Kukkula School 
from one eighth-grade class (14-15 years) and in Harju 
School from one sixth-grade class (12 years). In all classes, all 
pupils were offered the possibility to participate in the study, 
thus no pre-selection was made by the teachers or the research- 
ers. In each school, the focus groups were first conducted with 
those pupils who themselves and whose parents had given writ- 
ten consent for them to participate. The participants were then 
offered the possibility to have individual interviews as well. It 
was also possible to participate in an individual interview only. 
Ten interviewees participated in a focus group interview only, six 
participated in an individual interview only, and 16 participated 
in both. The focus groups were formed partly according to the 
participants’ wishes (e.g. friends together) and partly according to 
the teachers’ suggestions and depending on who had returned the 
parental consent form in time. At the youth club, ‘Keinu’, the two 
15-year-old interviewees were contacted by a youth worker at the 
researchers’ request. 

By and large, our study was regarded in the schools and at the 
youth club with positive interest by the teachers, youth work- 
ers and young people alike. The teachers organised time slots for 
us to introduce the study to the pupils and hand out the paren- 
tal consent forms. Some of the pupils also asked questions on the 
project at this point. A common experience in all three schools was 
that most girls in the classes did not consider taking part in a study 
on masculinity inviting or relevant to them. Consequently, only 
four girls participated in the study, three of them in mixed-gender 
focus group discussion (but not in individual interview) and one 
in individual interview (but not a focus group). Interest in the 
study did not always easily translate into participation among 
boys either (see also Elliott and Roberts, 2020). For example, 
in one class, a group of boys said from early on that they would 
be prepared to participate in the study, but they kept ‘losing’ 
the parental consent forms (sometimes finding them again in the 
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bottom of their bags) and requesting new ones or explaining that 
they had forgotten to present them to their parents. Two boys in 
this group eventually returned the consent forms and participated 
in the individual interviews, while the other two did not. Another 
small group of boys, invited to participate in the study at 
another youth club, remained more reserved towards the study 
despite meeting with the researchers a couple of times. One brought 
back a completed parental consent form but did not give it to the 
researcher because the other boys did not bring back their forms. 
In consequence, interviews were never done in that youth club. 
Some of the boys initially reacted to the focus groups with 
nervous curiosity and joking, but in most cases the participants 
engaged seriously in the discussions and, when asked afterwards, 
said that they considered the interview themes meaningful and 
that they appreciated being asked their opinions. The interviews 
were very different in nature. In one all-boy focus group, we inter- 
preted the constant joking and carnivalising of the interview sit- 
uation as a way for the boys to cope with a situation that they 
considered potentially risky in terms of maintaining their social 
positions in their social hierarchies. In a mixed-gender group of 
two boys and two girls, discussion proceeded in good spirits and 
the participants avoided absolutist categorisations related to gen- 
der. Yet, gender organised both where they sat and how turns were 
taken in the discussion (Peltola and Phoenix, 2018). Given that 
we conducted only one mixed-gender focus group in school and 
one in the youth club, it is not possible to compare the groups 
on gendered positioning etc. While the gender composition is 
bound to affect the interaction, many other issues played a role. 
In individual interviews, joking did not feature and serious reflec- 
tion on the themes seemed to be easier, including for those for 
whom the focus group had been negotiated through flippancy 
and light-heartedness. The individual interviews also allowed 
space for reflection for those (altogether three) boys who, in the 
focus group, were noticeably more silent than the others. How- 
ever, in the individual interviews, the participants varied in terms 
of how deeply they were willing to consider the themes and the 
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vocabularies on which they drew in order to do this (see also Elli- 
ott and Roberts, 2020; Frosh et al., 2002). 

In the schools, the interviews took place during class time and 
so the schools’ temporal and spatial organisation set limits for the 
interviews. In two schools, the length of the school classes was 
45 minutes, and the interviews needed to be finished by the time 
the break following the class ended (within 60 minutes), although 
some focus groups took a little longer. In one school, the classes 
lasted for 90 minutes, which allowed more flexibility, and the 
interviews lasted between 30 and 90 minutes. The focus group 
discussions were often, but not always, slightly longer than the 
individual interviews. The teachers who had volunteered to coop- 
erate with the project organised a space for the interviews, often 
in empty classrooms, meeting rooms, computer/printing rooms 
and storage rooms. In many cases, it was not easy to find a quiet 
space where an interview could be conducted without interrup- 
tion: teachers sometimes popped into the classrooms to look for 
material they needed for the class next door, meeting rooms were 
sometimes reserved for additional classes or meetings with stu- 
dents, teachers sometimes came to printing rooms to collect their 
printing and retrieved items from storage rooms, not knowing we 
were there. These interruptions were sometimes highly disrup- 
tive and sometimes minimal. The greatest disruptions were those 
that required us to move rooms (three cases). While the discus- 
sion continued after the disturbance, it was difficult to recapture 
what was about to be said before the interruption. The interview- 
ees seemed to consider the interruptions and requests to change 
room a ‘normal’ part of school life - they provoked no signs of 
surprise or complaint, although sometimes they elicited jokes. In 
the school settings, the pupils seemed to be used to their physi- 
cal presence being controlled by teacher actions, rules and spatial 
constraints. At the youth club, the interview took place in one of 
the recreational rooms without interruptions. 

Ethical issues were considered throughout the research 
process. Ethical clearance was received from the University of 
Helsinki, the Divisions for Education (schools) and Culture and 
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Leisure (the youth club) of the City of Helsinki and the prin- 
cipals of each school, as well as the leaders of both youth clubs 
approached. Focus groups and interviews were only conducted 
if parents gave written permission. With the young people, their 
consent was negotiated and confirmed before and at the begin- 
ning of the interviews, when Marja explained the ethical princi- 
ples related to confidentiality in handling the data and that the 
interviewees would be pseudonymised (all names appearing in 
the text are pseudonyms). In conducting the interviews, Marja 
took care not to put the young people in situations that would 
make them feel awkward, embarrass them or result in social sanc- 
tions for them afterwards or conflicts in their social relationships. 
For instance, in the focus group interviews, we avoided intimate 
questions addressed to one participant only, and we let the par- 
ticipants choose whether they wanted to participate in both an 
individual and a focus group discussion, or in only one of these. 


Focus Groups and Individual Interviews 


The objective of the focus group interviews was to enable the 
young people collectively to produce narratives on masculinity 
and being a boy or a girl in school and in young people's lives 
generally. The objective of the individual interviews was to enable 
more individual narratives in a situation in which peer influence 
was not as acutely present as in the focus groups. Following Allen 
(2005), we understand both group discussions and individual 
interviews as social settings where both what is said and how mas- 
culinity is performed through talk and other communication in 
the interview situation are relevant. 

One of the benefits of conducting both focus group discussions 
and individual interviews is that they illuminate different everyday 
practices. The individual interviews allowed the young people to 
say things they would not say in a group and enabled them to talk 
confidentially and think about doing masculinities, including, if 
they wish, in ways that run counter to constructions of hegemonic 
masculinities (Frosh et al., 2002). The focus groups enabled insights 
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into both the breadth of issues encompassed in the topics of dis- 
cussion and the ways in which these are negotiated across boys or 
boys and girls (Barbour, 2018). The combination also enabled the 
interviewer to meet most of the interviewees more than once and 
thus to get to know them a little better. Both the focus groups 
and the individual interviews were semi-structured and guided 
by an aide-mémoire summarising the central interview themes, 
which included school and its social hierarchies, differences 
among boys, differences between boys and girls, leisure time and 
hobbies, (social) media, friendships, (multi-)ethnicity and fami- 
ly.” The order, length and depth of discussing these themes varied 
from one interview to another. The interview questions were tai- 
lored to suit the interview situation and the interviewees’ stories 
and styles (Elliott and Roberts, 2020); for instance, some more 
quiet interviewees grew more engaged with the interview, 
particularly since they were able first to talk about issues they 
had a special interest and expertise in. The individual interviews 
included a photo-elicitation task, where the participants were pre- 
sented with 21 photographs carefully chosen to represent differ- 
ent versions of masculinities and asked which they liked, which 
they disliked, which they identified with and would not wish to 
be like as well as which they considered manly and unmanly. 
The photo-elicitation as a method is discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 6, where its findings are presented. 

As is always the case in studies based on interview material, the 
accounts and narratives in the data are co-constructed and influ- 
enced by the interview context (Mann, 2016). The interviewer, 
Marja Peltola, is a white Finnish woman in her late 30s (at the 
time of the data gathering), and this position inevitably had an 
impact on interactions in the interviews - as does all positioning. 
The boys performed their masculinities in relation to each other 
and girls in general, but also in relation to the female interviewer. 
In their study with a very similar interview procedure, but with 


* The interview procedure and the themes roughly paralleled the pro- 
cedure and themes in the study Young Masculinities (Frosh, Phoenix 
and Pattman, 2002). 
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a male interviewer, Frosh, Phoenix and Pattman (2002: 36-38) 
reported that the boys said that they would not have shared their 
stories in the same way had the interviewer been female and that 
‘all-male’ interviews contributed to the boys investing in assert- 
ing themselves against girls. While the boys said this, it may not 
necessarily be the case that they would have shared less if they 
had been faced with a female interviewer. Niobe Way (2011: 80), 
in her study of boys’ friendships, found that shared gender (and 
ethnicity) did not necessarily produce a more ‘open and honest’ 
atmosphere in interviews, as performing ‘proper’ masculinity may 
make expressing vulnerability harder with a male interviewer. 
While it is important to reflect on the interviewer’s gender and 
its consequences for the interaction in the interview situation, a 
simple preference for ‘matching’ positionality is misleading and 
unable to take into account the dynamism of social positions 
and their intersectionality (Elliott and Roberts, 2020; Gunarat- 
nam, 2003). The analyses below include analysis of the performa- 
tive dynamics of an interview situation that illuminated the ways 
in which the boys did masculinity in relation to the woman inter- 
viewer (see Chapter 3). In addition, the interviewer's position as 
an adult and an academic researcher was sometimes commented 
upon by the interviewees - usually by emphasising the difference 
between the interviewer and the interviewee and sometimes ques- 
tioning the interviewer's ability to ‘get’ the everyday life of young 
people. For instance, Lauri, when asked who his favourite art- 
ists were, started the list by saying, ‘you probably haven't heard 
about any of them, and Kristian assumed the ironic position of 
an ‘interpreter’ or cultural broker who ‘translates’ the slang terms 
used by another boy in the same focus group, talking indirectly to 
the researcher by saying things like ‘that means a joke, if there is a 
doctor present who doesn't know what that means. The whiteness 
of the interviewer, although not commented on, possibly made 
it harder for the interviewees who were from racialised minority 
ethnic groups to disclose and analyse experiences of racialisation 
and racism and may have led white participants to take their per- 
spectives on multiculturalism for granted (see Chapter 8). 
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The Analysis 


The Finnish-language interviews were transcribed and then 
translated into English.’ The translations were checked against 
the original transcriptions and recordings by Marja Peltola and 
Ann Phoenix checked the English idioms. Marja also wrote field 
notes on the focus group discussions and pen portraits of each 
individually interviewed participant, which summarised the key 
themes in the interview together with her subjective observations 
and impressions on the atmosphere in the interview. 

We began the analysis of the first focus group interview by read- 
ing the whole interview together out loud line by line and using 
the analysis of one line to anticipate what we expected to happen 
next in the transcript. This method was developed from Marine 
Burgos’s (1991) notion, drawing on Paul Ricoeur's narratology, 
that narrators have the difficult task of unifying heterogeneous 
material into coherent narratives so that there is always a strug- 
gle when people start telling stories. Even if they are not aware 
of it, Burgos argued that conflicts are often evident at the start of 
stories, as are the key issues that animate people's narratives and 
the subjective positions that narrators take up in relation to their 
subject matter. She therefore advocated line-by-line sequential 
narrative analysis of the kind we conducted on the first interview. 
Making predictions enabled us to identify and explore the pre- 
judgements that we made about how the story would unfold and 
to foreground any impulses to skate over meanings and puzzles 
(Wengraf, 2001). 

Line-by-line reading is an intensive and extremely time- 
consuming method and thus it was not possible to employ this 
method of analysis for the whole corpus of the data. Instead, we 
continued reading interviews out loud, but drawing on longer 
chunks of the transcripts. This still enabled us to stop to think and 
discuss whenever we were puzzled about what the young people 


> The translations were made by Linda Sivander, Olli Heiniö and Anna 
Koivukoski as part of their internships at the Helsinki Collegium for 
Advanced Studies in 2017-18. We are very grateful to all three 
for their valuable help and to the Collegium for funding this. 
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meant, to ensure that we shared understandings. We analysed 
both the researcher's questions and the participants’ responses 
and comments in this way, on the basis that social interactions are 
co-constructions where comments and questions produce par- 
ticular possibilities for response and new narratives (Frosh et al., 
2002). After each reading session, the central themes emerging in 
that particular interview were summarised on a large sheet. This 
practice made it easier to see which themes began to be repeated 
in the data, which narratives and themes were unique, and how 
the different themes related to others in the same interview and 
across all interviews. 


School Contexts 


Since almost all the interviews were carried out in comprehensive 
schools, the school contexts are important for the understanding 
of young peoples locally negotiated social orders (see e.g. Hoik- 
kala and Paju, 2014; Tolonen, 2001). Like all schools in Finland, 
the three schools were co-educational (mixed gender) and, like 
almost all comprehensive schools with very few exceptions, they 
were free of charge and followed the core national curriculum. 
While it is possible to make a special application to attend a school 
in a residential area other than where one is living, as a general 
rule school enrolment is on the basis of residence, so many chil- 
dren and young people attend their local schools. Therefore, it can 
be assumed that the demographics of the pupil body in the schools 
we visited largely reflected the demographic composition of the 
three different residential areas where they were located. This does 
not, however, remove the possibility that the young people who 
agreed to participate within the schools were unrepresentative 
in some way. School performance indicators are not made public in 
Finland, due to concerns that they will indirectly lead to school 
segregation (Wallenius, 2020), and thus cannot be described here. 

The physical spaces of the concrete school buildings and the 
age-based grade system structure social relations and interac- 
tion in schools. The participants recruited from grades six, seven 
and eight were differently positioned, according to their (slightly) 
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different ages, in the grade hierarchies of the schools. In Fin- 
land, the division between the primary school (alakoulu, grades 
one to six) and lower secondary school (yläkoulu, grades seven 
to nine) was officially dissolved in 1999 and grades one to nine 
together form the basic Finnish education. Despite this, the divi- 
sion between primary and lower secondary schools is still often 
reflected in the school buildings and how the space is organ- 
ised. Further, it remains a central way for adults and children 
alike to divide the nine years of comprehensive schooling in Fin- 
land. Entering lower secondary school is considered one of the 
milestones towards more ‘mature’ status and away from (early) 
childhood. Additionally, there were local, school-specific ways 
to organise grades that also had significance for the social rela- 
tions and divisions in the schools. While pupils in different grades 
did not necessarily socialise with each other, the participants did 
compare themselves and others with the pupil groups present in 
the same space. 

In Nurmi School, the participants were recruited from the 
seventh grade and were 12- to 13-year-olds. The school building 
where they studied only had grades seven to nine, which meant 
that in the autumn period of seventh grade, when the interviews 
were conducted, all the participants had very recently changed 
schools and were the youngest in their school. This made the 
theme of changing schools important in the interviews. There was 
a widely shared understanding among the pupils interviewed that 
the current school was ‘better’ than the primary schools where the 
participants had gone in earlier years - and, indeed, better than 
most schools in Helsinki. This understanding was partly produced 
by contrasting the current school with more regulated everyday 
life in primary schools, but also reflected the good ‘reputation 
the school had among parents, and, in addition, related to the 
school’s location in a very (upper-)middle-class and white area 
(see also Kosunen, 2014). The teachers were considered nice and, 
being ‘subject teachers’ instead of ‘classroom teachers’ as in the 
lower grades, better qualified pedagogically for teaching specific 
subjects. The school was also considered freer than the earlier 
school(s) in terms of how pupils were expected to behave, what 
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they could do during the breaks and when they were allowed to 
use mobile phones. Thus, many considered that they had a more 
mature role, with greater freedom and responsibilities. 

The recent change of schools meant getting to know many 
new people, but also a need to negotiate group formations and 
social hierarchies anew. The acceptable, ‘hegemonic’ and inferior 
forms of masculinity were also redefined and negotiated, in rela- 
tions between the teachers and the pupils, in relations between 
boys and girls, and among different boys. For instance, in a focus 
group discussion with two boys, Valtteri described his old and 
new schools and, at the same time, positioned himself in the 
school hierarchies. 


MP: If many came here from [a local primary school], and 
then you came for example from [another school] so 
do you get into this like, like quite well into the group 
regardless? 


Valtteri: Yeah quite well you can get into, like at least I haven't 
been beaten up once or anything like that. 


MP: Did you expect that, maybe youd be beaten up here? 


Valtteri: They don’t beat people up here, there aren't those kind of 
people. In primary school there were quite a lot of those 
kind of people who always beat each other up. (Focus 
group 4, 2 boys, 12 years, Finnish background, Nurmi 
School) 


Performing masculinity is an integral part of Valtteri’s narrative, 
as he spoke in a light-hearted manner about ‘not having been 
beaten up’ in the new school. It is noteworthy that, while the new 
school is described in a positive way through the absence of a vio- 
lent ethos, violence still acts as a central category in relation to 
which Valtteri constructed his masculinity. At the same time, he 
fine-tuned his position by distancing from both the position of a 
victim and that of a perpetrator of violence. 

As implied in the extract above, the social dynamics among 
boys and girls in Nurmi School were also influenced by the fact 
that a large proportion (but not all) of the pupils had previously 
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gone to a particular local (primary) school. This meant that those 
who came from the same local school knew and had a long, 
shared history with several people from their current class and 
the parallel classes. In contrast, those who had previously gone 
to other schools, local or further away, were a minority and had 
not necessarily known anyone from the school beforehand. While 
this did not seem to be either a ‘good’ or ‘bad’ thing in terms of 
the social hierarchies, it meant that the effort needed for creating 
social connections and friendships was greater for those pupils 
who came from other schools. 

In Kukkula School, the participants were recruited from 
the eighth grade and were 14- to 15-year-olds. This school was 
organised in a way that departs from the division between primary 
and middle schools and there were younger pupils studying in 
the same building with the lower secondary school graders. All the 
interviewees had studied in the same school for at least three years 
and only seldom made any comparisons between their current and 
previous schools. The division between the primary and lower sec- 
ondary school was much less pronounced in the interviews with 
the pupils of this school. Generally, the interviewees considered 
the school ‘nice; ‘good’ or ‘nothing to complain about. According 
to them, most of the teachers were rather good, although some 
were better than others. The participants were not, therefore, simi- 
larly invested in representing the current school as a very good 
one or better than any other schools, as the participants in the 
Nurmi School were, but by and large they were content with it. 

The interviewees - who were recruited from the same class - 
all suggested that, in their own class, all boys got along well with 
each other, while girls were considered more or less self-segre- 
gating. Quite strong distinctions were made between their own 
class and the parallel classes, which were described as more rest- 
less and including more ‘troublemakers: While ‘boys getting along 
with all the boys’ was a repeated theme, the boys in the class were 
divided into two groups - closer friendships were formed within 
these groups and the sociability and friendliness between mem- 
bers of the two groups seemed to stay at the level of getting along. 
The pervasive influence of shared schools was demonstrated by 
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the fact that the dividing line had been produced by the merging 
of two local schools some years back.’ At that point, the class had 
received a number of new pupils, who together formed a group of 
their own. Even though the change was not recent, it was referred 
to in several interviews, both by those who had originally studied 
in the school in question and by those who had entered the school 
after the merging. 


MP: What kind of groups are they then? 


Martin: In our class, the guys from [the other school in the area] 
and then those not from [the other school in the area]. 


MP: So there were many of you who came from [the other 
school on the area] at the same time? 


Martin: Five [boys] if you count me, no wait. Yes, five if I am 
counted in, too. 


MP: So the, the difference is that the others came from another 
school. Are there other differences, like, are they like 
differ-? 


Martin: They like different things than others so they are not very 
social with others, except for when they ask for a pen- 
cil or something. (Individual interview Martin, 15 years, 
Estonian background, Kukkula School) 


What is also noteworthy in this division is that it roughly followed 
the ethnic divisions within the school. One of the original schools 
had been mostly white and Finnish, while the other had been 
more ethnically mixed - thus the merging decision can be seen 
as related to the ‘mixing’ policies that are widely used to prevent 
segregation both in education and housing policy in the Helsinki 
metropolitan area. This difference was, even at the time of the 
interviews, reflected in the two groupings so that one consisted 


* Similar decisions had been made in many comprehensive schools in 
Helsinki within the previous years. According to Official Statistics of 
Finland (2019), the number of comprehensive schools in Helsinki 
had decreased by over 20 schools since year 2010. The trend is simi- 
lar in Finland as a whole (ibid.). 
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of only white, and mostly Finnish, boys, whereas the other was 
ethnically mixed. 

In Harju School, participants were recruited from the sixth 
grade and were all 12-year-olds. As in the first school (Nurmi), 
the organisation of the school buildings reflected the old 
division between primary and lower secondary schools. The divi- 
sion between primary and lower secondary schools was inter- 
nalised by the pupils, who were sixth-graders, the oldest in the 
school, and therefore also the most well-known pupils and ‘the 
bosses’ in the school. The sixth-graders were considered to be at 
the top of the hierarchy because of their seniority and proximity 
to the lower secondary school (‘like outta school already’). While 
the older pupils in the upper grades were seen as being even higher 
up the hierarchy, they were not considered part of the (sub)hier- 
archy of the primary school pupils, since their world was separate 
and they were not interested in the pupils in the lower grades. 
There had been no great changes in the composition of classes 
- all except one of the interviewees had studied in the school for 
several years — and the social order in the school appeared to be 
well established (although not fixed). 

Harju School offered all the pupils the possibility to choose spe- 
cialist sports classes (among other options) - an offer that all par- 
ticipants in the focus group discussion had taken up. Engaging 
in sports was very important in terms of masculine hierarchies 
and social groupings: the boys in the school were constructed as 
divided either into sporty boys or gamer boys. Sporty boys were 
the bigger group and sportiness was connected to greater popu- 
larity in the school. The interviewees particularly liked the sports 
classes, but they also described their school as nice and calm more 
generally, contrasting it with some other schools where, according 
to them, bullying was more common and more severe. 


MP: What do you think of the school in general, that is how 
does it...? 
Olli: Quite nice. 


Luka: Yea it is quite nice. 
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Bikram: ‘There are great guys here. 
Luka: You make friends easily here and— 


Bikram: In other schools... And there is quite a lot of bullying in 
other schools as there is not that much bullying here. 


Luka: This is, like quite a peaceful place in that way. (...) 


Mikael: [In other schools, according to what friends have said] 
[T]hey call you names, and push you around, and do all 
kinds of such things. 


Bikram: I have a friend who said, well who told me that he/she 
had heard that, somebody got their head dipped in a 
toilet. 


MP: Okay well that sounds nasty. 
Bikram: Yeah it is a bit wilder. 
Mikael: Like in some movie. 

MP: But here it is, calmer? 
Bikram: It is calm here. 

Luka: Itis calm here yeah. 


Bikram: And severe teachers so nobody dares to. (Focus group 6, 
5 boys, 12 years, one Finnish, two with migrant parents, 
two mixed parentage, Harju School) 


Here too, then, violence is one of the themes through which the 
boys describe the school’s atmosphere, even though this is done 
by differentiating between one’s own school and allegedly more 
violent schools. This school was located in the least affluent 
residential area of the three, and the inhabitants and schools in 
such areas often have to face stigmatising assumptions concerning 
their area and school. The boys’ narrative on the school’s positive 
ambiance may thus be also read in the context of what has been 
written about the discursive strategies of pupils studying in 
‘disadvantaged’ schools: that it is often important for them to 
locate the assumed problems elsewhere and construct the school 
as ‘good (enough)’ (e.g. Reay, 2007). 
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Boys (and Girls) in School 


Since the chapters that follow focus more on content than context, 
here we wish briefly to discuss how the participants positioned 
themselves in relation to school and how masculinities were 
present in narratives about the school context. Boys’ relationships 
with school have repeatedly been a cause for concern in Finn- 
ish public discussion on boys and masculinities (Arnesen et al., 
2008; Vettenranta et al., 2016). Many boys in the study explained 
that school was important for them, that they wanted to do well 
in order to succeed in further studies and life more generally, 
and that they made effort with their schoolwork. However, they 
also produced well-worn stories of girls being hard-working and 
meticulous, while boys were freedom-loving, worked less hard, 
but were possibly more talented than girls. For instance, in a focus 
group discussion of five boys, individual differences in learning 
were recognised and all the boys reported valuing success in school 
and getting good grades. However, (some) girls were represented 
as putting ‘100 per cent effort’ into schoolwork, sometimes suc- 
ceeding very well and getting the best grades but sometimes not 
succeeding despite their efforts. In contrast, Onni described him- 
self as someone who gets good grades without much effort, and 
Eino, who said that he was revising for exams, emphasised the 
strategic nature and relaxedness of his revision work in contrast 
to girls: 


Onni: Among girls [in the class] there is that one person who 
everyone probably recognises, who actually puts a 
terrible lot of effort in school and wants to get the ten [the 
best grade] from all subjects. (...) Who puts 100% effort 
into school. (...) Of course I’m not saying that I wouldn't 
put effort into school, but anyway, I have time for other 
things as well than school. 


MP: Is it the kind of thing more in general in your opinion 
that girls put more effort into school than boys? 


Lauri: Well it depends a bit. In our class all of the girls now are, 
I dont know if they put effort, I guess they do but... so 
there’s many- 
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Martin: [Who] are always late. 


Lauri: Many, like they, in a way it’s good if they even pass the 
year. [laughs] 


Onni: Yeah there are the kind who clearly try but they simply 
can't do it, so for them school is difficult. 


MP: Like for the girls? 


Onni: Yeah, and in boys there is that too for sure. I have said 
myself that I think Pm quite good in school but like, I 
don’t in the end probably study a lot for the exams but 
I still get nines and nine and a halves and like that. So the 
things stick in my head very well. 


Eino: At least I, I mean, well I dort know, I’m as well quite 
like average so I don't in the end put a lot of effort into 
school, but like, into all the exams and like that I start to 
revise quite in time. Because of that my mum has given 
such good reasons why you should start to revise so early 
and then because it’s quite nice because you can revise 
like in a relaxed way that you can for example read one 
chapter per day and then, in a way you don't have to read 
the whole day. (Focus group 5, 5 boys, 14-15 years, four 
Finnish, one with migrant parents, Kukkula School) 


Working hard for school and caring a lot about grades were par- 
ticularly seen as more typical of girls than boys, and a boy who 
put too much effort into schoolwork was seen as not properly 
masculine. Being seen as caring too much about school lowered 
a boy’s position in the masculine hierarchy and also made him a 
potential target for teasing and bullying. For instance, Daniel (12 
years, mixed parentage) said that what is offensive for boys is call- 
ing them ‘wimps or nerds, and he later defined a nerd as some- 
one who ‘doesn't really focus on anything else than computers 
or the school’ These were characteristics the boys wanted to dis- 
tance themselves from. 

The gendered difference in (being seen as) putting effort into 
schoolwork was even more clearly stated in a focus group discussion 
with a girl and a trans boy, who also produced discourses of girls 
as hard-working and boys as underachieving to point out that it 
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is only fair that girls’ school work is recognised, for instance, in 
scholarships awards: 


Katriina: And then in my opinion, more a girl thing, or is thought 
so, is clearly school and studying. Like, even our teacher 
suggested that there should be scholarships, like for 
school performing, so that in every class one for boys 
and one for girls so that also the boys would get one. 
And I was a bit like now is that fair? [laughs] 


Sami: Or like, many girls have been working just ridiculously 
hard and so they concentrate in the class, are not on their 
phone, do their homework, they study for the exams. 


Katriina: Yes like I have one friend who gets some five hours a 
night sleep because she studies so much. 


Sami: Yes then it would be very unfair if she didn’t get the 
scholarship because some boy who has an average value 
7,8 gets it, who is all the time on phone, just because 
he’s a boy and he needs a chance. Or, like, there are the 
kind of specificities that, I can say that boys are some- 
times considered a bit worse in the school system and 
then they have the exclusion problem when they don't 
succeed in school, and they’re a bit more immature so 
that it’s a bit more difficult to get along at school. But 
it doesnt mean that if we and some girls work hard 
so then everything should be taken away from them. 
(Focus group 7, a girl and a trans boy, 15 years, Finnish 
background, Keinu youth club) 


As discussed above, most of the interviewees described their 
schools as ‘good schools, regardless of the social class differ- 
ences in the schools’ reputations based on their locations in 
socio-economically different residential areas. They also generally 
gave positive descriptions of their teachers. Individual teachers 
were described as being able to make a big difference to what the 
participants thought about their schoolwork: many of the boys 
pointed out that a ‘nice teacher’ made it enjoyable to study even 
those subjects that they otherwise disliked or found difficult. How- 
ever, boys considered some teacher practices unfair. The theme 
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that was mentioned in all schools and all focus groups was that 
some teachers tended to consider boys ‘the usual suspects’ when 
it came to misbehaviour in the classroom. This resulted, accord- 
ing to the boys, in the teachers interacting in a more positive way 
with girls and ignoring their misbehaviour, while ‘yelling’ at and 
disciplining the boys. 


MP: So do you think that the teachers, do they treat boys and 
girls in the same way or is there a difference there? 


Bikram: Most of the teachers yea but then for example our music 
teacher, she, like, works more with the girls. And our 
teacher too more with the girls somehow. [But] all the 
boys have noticed that yet the girls have not noticed 
anything. 


MP: _Isitso that they ask more questions from the girls or that 
somehow...? 


Bikram: They do not yell that much to them and so on. 


MP: Oh even thought they would have been causing ruckus 
or? 


Bikram: Yea like this once I was doing, as it was an exam day and 
I wasn't there that day so I had to do the exam on another 
day, so every time my friends laughed they got yelled at, 
as the girls giggled all the time well it was kinda... Them, 
the teacher told them that if they wanted to talk well go 
to the hall, but to boys for example she only said be quiet 
and so on. 


MP: So some things feel kinda unfair? 


Bikram: Yea unfair. But I didn't think that she tries that much, she 
can be quite fair but sometimes it does not work. (Indi- 
vidual interview Bikram, 12 years, Nepalese background, 
Harju School) 


That teachers sometimes disciplined boys for behaviour they 
ignored in girls was partly recognised by the girl participants, too, 
although Vilja points out that this may be due to the gendered 
differences in frequency of misbehaviour in boys and in girls: 
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Vilja: Sure, girls may behave badly too, like, all teens may 
behave badly but like, it may be about that the certain boys 
have behaved badly for a long time already, so the teacher 
explodes to them easier than to someone else who does the 
same thing but like, for the first time. (Individual interview 
Vilja, 15 years, Finnish background) 


The participants generally appreciated teachers they considered 
fair. Other important characteristics of good teachers were said 
to be calmness, friendliness, and the ability to negotiate and 
investigate what has happened, as well as strictness and caring for 
pupils’ learning. 


Onni: [A good teacher is] Strict enough, not like the kind [of 
teacher] who allows you to do whatever you want. Also 
like that they are calm, that they aren't instantly if some- 
thing happens that someone does [something] wrong or 
is being stupid in class, so they arent instantly aggressive 
[when they] take it up, but tries calmly to handle the issue. 
And then the kind that if you ask help from them then they 
actually help, and not just in principle a bit like suppos- 
edly help, but then you can't get anything out of it anyway. 
(Focus group 5, 5 boys, 14-15 years, four with Finnish back- 
ground, one with migrant parents, Kukkula School) 


The desire for the teachers to be strict (enough) was repeated in 
several interviews and appears to contradict the masculine norm 
of not caring too much about school. For instance, Lauri made 
a distinction between ‘terribly strict’ teachers who confiscated 
pupils’ mobile phones to ensure their concentration and those 
teachers who made concentrating entirely a pupil's own respon- 
sibility. When asked which he preferred, Lauri did not hesitate to 
say confiscation. 


Lauri: Yes they’re quite, some are like in a way terribly strict that 
you can’t be on the phone which is now quite a self-evident 
but they might take it away. And then some in a way put it 
to your own, or to my responsibility that I would use the 
phone so I don’t then focus in the class and learn them. 
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MP: Yes that its your own responsibility then? 
Lauri: Yes. 
MP: Which way is so-called better, that—? 


Lauri: Probably that the phone is taken away entirely. (Individual 
interview Lauri, 14 years, Finnish background, Kukkula 
School) 


Given that masculine norms are not necessarily easily reconciled 
with school norms, it may be a lesser risk for a boy’s position in 
masculine hierarchies if a teacher makes them follow the school 
rule than if they follow the school rule on their own initiative. 
The strictness of teachers was, however, also described as good 
because it prevented bullying in school. However, one interviewee 
considered the strictness of one particular teacher - when it 
manifested in aggressive ‘yelling’ - as frightening and having 
negative countereffects: 


Our teacher like, in my opinion, yells quite a lot. A bit too much 
I think. (...) [A good teacher] explains to a small [child], smaller 
than s/he is that that was a bad thing and if one does too many 
bad thing then s/he may yell. But not immediately, so that the 
child just, he doesn't know why she is yelling and so he does even 
more bad things. (Individual interview Ivan, 12 years, Russian 
background, Harju School) 


Leisure Time and Hobbies 


Outside schools, leisure time and extra-curricular activities 
(‘hobbies’) were important contexts that were much discussed in 
the interviews. Negotiation of masculinities takes place in all the 
young people's everyday environments, and, while school is cer- 
tainly a central context for these negotiations, so too are leisure 
spaces. Hobbies are an important part of leisure time for Finnish 
young people in this age group (e.g. Hakanen, Myllyniemi and 
Salasuo, 2018) and, for many, questions about leisure time evoked 
reflections on particular organised activities. Hobbies were often 
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referred to when the participants first introduced themselves 
at the beginning of the interview, along with name, age and grade, 
when Marja asked the interviewees ‘to tell something about them- 
selves. For many, talking about hobbies was an enjoyable theme 
with which to start the interview, since it was concrete and allowed 
the interviewees to talk about something they were knowledge- 
able about that was safely masculine and shared with most other 
young people. 

Of the 32 interviewees, only four reported that they did not 
currently engage in any organised extra-curricular activity, one 
of them having given up his earlier sports hobby reluctantly and 
temporarily because of a recently diagnosed disease. As has been 
reported in a survey on Finnish young people's leisure activities 
(Hakanen, Myllyniemi and Salasuo, 2018), young people do not 
necessarily perceive their self-initiated, independent interests 
(rather than organised classes) as ‘hobbies, even though they 
may invest heavily in them. In these data, too, the participants 
described several interests that they engaged in independently 
during their leisure time, such as photography, coding, image pro- 
cessing, history, drawing, music and graffiti, but these were rarely 
called ‘hobbies. Similarly, playing computer/video games was 
described as a pleasant and common leisure time activity, but this 
was not considered ‘a hobby’ - perhaps due to the contradiction 
between the pleasure that gaming gave to the participants and its 
perception as a potentially harmful activity in the eyes of the par- 
ticipants’ parents and other adults around them (see Chapter 5). 
On the other hand, independent sports activities like skateboard- 
ing, cycling, bodyweight training and riding a kick-scooter were 
called hobbies. 

By and large, then, for the interviewees ‘hobbies’ were organ- 
ised activities, which were most commonly related to sports, and 
football in particular. Of the 28 interviewees who identified as 
boys, 19 were engaged with at least one sports hobby. Ten played 
football (soccer). Other organised sports hobbies mentioned were 
basketball, tennis, parkour, ice hockey, boxing and jujutsu. Four 
boys said they played an instrument, and some reported hobbies 
like scouting and ping-pong. ‘This fits with findings from surveys 
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of young people, which find that sports are a common hobby for 
young people (regardless of gender) and, among boys in this age 
group, football is the most popular sports hobby, followed by 
other team sports (Hakanen, Myllyniemi and Salasuo, 2018: 32; 
Myllyniemi and Berg, 2013). This also fits with the recurrent find- 
ing in masculinity studies that physicality and prowess in sports 
are seen as ‘masculine’ qualities, and in many environments con- 
stitute part of hegemonic masculinities. While boys benefit from 
being good at sport in terms of their position in masculine hierar- 
chies, the Finnish Child Victim Survey also shows that boys expe- 
rience more violence than girls in organised sports (and other 
organised activities). This suggests that these environments con- 
tribute to socialising boys into masculine norms where aggression 
and violence are normalised (Peltola and Kivijarvi, 2017). Foot- 
ball in particular has been found to be an important social arena 
for ‘doing boy’ and excluding girls (e.g. Frosh et al., 2002; Swain, 
2000; Yang, 2020). In this study, football was not only reported to 
be an important hobby for several boys but was also a central form 
of masculine sociability in Harju School particularly. It was an 
important part of informal leisure time activities (such as ‘hang- 
ing out’). 

The four girls who participated in interviews also reported 
that they participated in a variety of organised and self-initiated 
hobbies, including football, music, theatre, drawing, circus and 
writing - activities that are fairly common in Finland. 

Organised activities play an important role in youth politics in 
Finland, as they are generally considered ‘safe’ and ‘educational’ 
forms of leisure activity (Peltola and Kivijarvi, 2017). There is, for 
instance, a political initiative called the ‘Hobby Guarantee’ that 
seeks to find a way of offering all children and young people 
the opportunity to participate in at least one organised activ- 
ity, regardless of their families’ socio-economic status. This is an 
attempt to answer the challenge of the increasing costs of young 
people's organised activities and thus increasing social inequalities 
in accessing them (e.g. Puronaho, 2014). In this study, almost all 
participants reported having at least one hobby, and thus organ- 
ised activities were available for participants living in different 
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residential areas and from different social class backgrounds. 
However, in the affluent Nurmi School the participants reported 
several hobbies and named more exclusive activities (e.g. golf, 
aerial acrobatics) than the participants in the two other schools. 
Some of the participants in Nurmi School also talked about their 
leisure time as filled with several activities, which left no time for 
everything that they wished to do. In all other research locations 
(Kukkula and Harju Schools; Keinu Youth Club), there were indi- 
vidual participants whose families were less affluent, who reported 
having or having had hard times economically. Two of them 
explained that economic hardships had reduced their opportuni- 
ties to engage in organised activities. However, that most partici- 
pants in less affluent families did engage with hobbies they liked 
probably reflects both that such activities are considered part of 
the norms of ‘good parenthood’ (Berg and Peltola, 2015) and that 
offering enjoyable leisure activities to children is prioritised even 
by parents who are struggling economically. 


CHAPTER 3 


Hegemonic Masculinities 
and Constructions of Gender Differences 


The concept of ‘hegemonic masculinity’ is ubiquitous in research 
on masculinities. As detailed in Chapter 1, it is an idealised rep- 
resentation that is considered to organise boys’ and men’s prac- 
tices in that it is both the most powerful version of masculinity 
and normatively prescribed (del Aguila, 2013). It has, however, 
been much critiqued, partly because it often elides the process 
of formation of masculinity as a gendered social category and 
different kinds of masculinity (Hearn et al., 2014) and partly 
because there are multiple ways in which men are powerful. There 
are, therefore, hegemonic masculinities, in the plural. Hearn 
et al. (2014) suggested that the focus should be on the hegemony 
of actual men and boys rather than hegemonic masculinities in 
general and that these should be examined transnationally and 
intersectionally. 

In research on boys, the features generally identified as 
characterising hegemonic masculinities entail (threats of) vio- 
lence, toughness, fighting, sporting prowess, homophobia, jok- 
ing relationships and popularity (Frosh et al., 2002; Manninen 
et al., 2011). While boys differ in relation to these characteristics 
and more ‘inclusive’ versions of masculinity have been identi- 
fied (Anderson, 2018), this constellation of characteristics pat- 
terns their everyday practices. Yet, as Connell and Messerschmidt 
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(2005) and Messerschmidt (2019) suggest, few boys embody 
hegemonic masculinity and thus it is largely aspirational, rather 
than a lived reality. Further, studies by Renold (2004) and Way 
and colleagues (2014) have shown that many boys feel powerless 
or anxious about the impossibility of attaining masculine norms 
and are critical of the characteristics connected with hegemonic 
masculinities, even though they may remain complicit with them 
in their everyday interactions. Schools constitute a fruitful site for 
the study of hegemonic masculinities in that the space of school 
means that different kinds of young people are ‘thrown together’ 
(Massey, 2005). For that reason, boys need to negotiate how 
they ‘do’ boy in processes of being and becoming masculine that 
involve belonging, investment in, or rejection of, peer cultures in 
particular institutions (Ward and Thurnell-Read, 2019). 

The issues raised by a consideration of hegemonic masculinities 
are extensive and will be addressed across several chapters. 
However, this chapter begins the process of interrogating the 
concept. This chapter examines how both equality discourses and 
essentialised gender differences are present in participants’ talk 
about gender and examines the ways in which boys differentiate 
themselves from girls. This differentiation was a pervasive and 
marked feature of the boys’ narratives in both group discussions 
and individual interviews and was reiterated in response to 
questions about a range of topics. 

Overall, the findings suggest that boys do not simply repro- 
duce old narratives about gender. In keeping with research that 
suggests that masculinities are changing, the boys produced 
themes that are both contemporary and consonant with gen- 
der norms in Finnish society. They maintained that girls and 
boys are equal and were critical of notions that, for example, boys 
should not cry. Yet, many of their narratives simultaneously con- 
structed a gendered hierarchy in which boys are superior to girls 
and some masculinities are preferable to others. The holding of 
these apparently contradictory narratives indicates that there 
is social and generational change in gendered beliefs, but that 
everyday practices and imagining of contemporary and future 
gender practices are highly differentiated. 
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Gender Equality Discourses 


As discussed in Chapter 1, Finland prides itself on gender 
equality. Despite evidence that gender inequalities remain both 
in the labour market and in the private sphere (e.g. Julkunen, 
2010), discourses of gender equality, such as those emphasis- 
ing equal opportunities, are a strong, even normative part of 
the Finnish national narrative. It comes, therefore, as no sur- 
prise that the participants, regardless of gender, embraced these 
gender equality discourses. In their narratives, equal rights 
across genders, together with notions that gender ‘makes no dif- 
ference’ or that individual interests and differences override any 
gender differences, were among the elements through which gen- 
ders were constructed as equal. These discourses were prominent 
especially in those (often early) parts of the interviews where gen- 
der was discussed at an abstract, general level detached from the 
participants’ everyday lives. 

In a focus group discussion with five boys in Harju School, 
gender differences were discussed as follows: 


MP: What do you think, is it different to be a boy than a girl? 
Mikael: It is a bit. 

Bikram: It is different but everyone has the same rights and such. 
Mikael: Well like for example what your interests are. 

Luka: Itis not like if you were a boy you have more- [rights] 
Bikram: You could do this- 


Luka: So that you could do this or, you could do that and if one 
were a girl then for example you cannot do some other 
thing, but really everyone can do the same things. 


Mikael: But then again they might not be interested in the same 
things as boys. 


Luka: Yea. 


Bikram: But some are interested. (Focus group 6, 5 boys, 12 years, 
one with Finnish, two with migrant parents, two mixed 
parentage, Harju School) 
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The boys agreed that being a boy is ‘a bit different’ to being a girl, 
but the difference stems from different interests rather than dif- 
ferent rights. Luka stated specifically that boys do not have ‘more 
rights, that gender does not define what one ‘could do’ and that 
‘everyone can do the same things. Mikael nuanced this under- 
standing by pointing out that interests may differ according to gen- 
der - which explains and justifies the (slight) difference between 
girls and boys. This is agreed with by Luka but further nuanced 
by Bikram, who points out that there may still be girls who are 
interested in the same things as boys. What is worth noticing is 
the very abstract level of discussion, typical of gender equality dis- 
courses in the data. No concrete examples are mentioned either 
concerning the things girls or boys ‘can do’ or concerning their 
allegedly different interests. 

Johannes from Nurmi School started his reflection on whether 
there are things that ‘only boys do’ with an observation from his 
everyday life on boys playing more video games, especially the 
football game FIFA, but quickly went on to point out exceptions 
and then to indicate repeatedly that there are really no differences 
between girls and boys, except for the biological differences: 


MP: Are there those kinds of things that you do only with a 
boy group or that only boys do? 


Johannes: Well I’m not saying that the girls wouldn't play [video 
games] but, maybe usually the boys play more. They 
do exist in the world, I know many girls who play. (...) 
Nowadays there isnt actually any terrible, that, girls 
and boys, separation in, what you like. It’s more, just 
that... [break 6 s]. Actually there isnt anything, that 
girls would do different things from boys. Quite a lot 
even play FIFA, or a couple. (...) It is hard to say. Like 
even girls play quite a bit. There is not so much any, 
difference. 


MP: What if there were for example an alien exploring the 
globe and you should explain it what a boy is, then 
could you explain it? 
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Johannes: Well I wouldn't know, today it’s just, more like, the 
differences are maybe biological only. Yes in fact it is 
that there's none actually. 


MP: Then otherwise, people are all their own way? 
Johannes: Yeah. 


MP: You already said that you spend time with, or that you 
also have girls as friends. 


Johannes: Yes. There's nothing [special about it]. (...) 


MP: Have you ever thought that, some things would be 
easier for girls or, easier for boys? 


Johannes: No, not as such in any way. There isn’t really anything 
that would be easier or harder. There's not really, that 
you would think of the difference anymore, like, it was 
in the kindergarten like ‘girl germs’! [laughs] There 
is nothing special. (Individual interview Johannes, 13 
years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


Johannes referred several times to gender differences being 
non-existent or insignificant nowadays or today. Towards the 
end of the extract, this temporal dimension is concretised when 
Johannes compares and contrasts his current understanding of 
gender differences with the allegedly more pronounced gender 
boundaries in the nursery school. His laughter marks the latter 
as inferior or childish understanding, and thus his current way 
of representing gender differences as minimal constructs him 
within the more mature position he claims (in other parts of the 
interview as well). 

Valtteri, also from Nurmi School, approached the same question 
- whether there are things that only girls or boys do - from a 
different angle but also in a way that renders gender differences 
insignificant: 


MP: What do you think that are there like, things that only 
girls do and only boys do, is there something like that, 
can you think of anything? 
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Valtteri: Of course there arent those kind of things that only 
either one does because, nowadays there are all sorts 
of weird people, who can have like for example chair 
as their gender. So that, there arent any things either 
that only chairs do, like some other person can do those 
same things as chairs. 


MP: What do you think about if someone says their gender 
is a chair? 

Valtteri: I think it’s a bit like, I haven't met that many chairs but, 
it’s okay. (Focus group 4, 2 boys, 12 years, Finnish back- 
ground, Nurmi School) 


In explaining why gender does not define people’s interests, Valtteri 
built on the idea of different and non-binary gender identities by 
referring to people who consider themselves neither boys nor girls 
but - humorously - chairs. The idea that, since gender is fluid, it 
cannot define people's interests or actions explains Valtteri’s initial 
response, ‘of course there aren't. While his point on gender fluidity 
and non-binary gender identities may appear to be part of an 
egalitarian discourse, it is noteworthy that Valtteri simultaneously 
distanced himself from people with non-binary gender identities 
by the choice of the word (‘chair’) that in its absurdity verges on 
ridiculing people with non-binary gender identities as well as by 
calling such people ‘weird’ 

In the examples above, boys gave a ‘different, but equal’ 
discourse, pointing out that what differentiates boys and girls 
are their interests and pastimes, even though Johannes veered 
between saying the differences are biological to saying there are 
‘none actually’ The extract from the discussion with Valtteri shows 
that the contemporary discussions on gender and its complexity 
may very well be known to the young people, even if shifting 
understandings of gender may also produce discomfort. 

Gender equality discourses, especially those emphasising similar 
opportunities (even if there is research evidence to the contrary), 
are thus very familiar and even normative ways for young people 
in this age group to discuss gender. However, these discourses 
do not necessarily connect with actual people and events in the 
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participants’ everyday lives. Indeed, egalitarian discourses such 
as those above were generally contradicted by the ways in which 
boys also produced narratives of essentialised gender differences. 


Essentialising Gendered Differences 


The following extract from a focus group with four boys illuminates 
how boys ‘do’ masculinities through joking relationships. They 
essentialise gender differences and at the same time establish their 
superiority over girls. 

MP: Okay. Are boys and girls the same? 

Elmeri: No, we are better in everything. 

Jaakko: Theres more water in us yeah. [Daniel: Yeah. ] 

MP: You are better in everything? 

Daniel: Theres more water in us. 

MP: You have more water, yeah, what else? 

Daniel: Boys have a magic wand. [laughter] 

Jaakko: Why did you have to use the name magic wand? (...) 


MP: Right. Well you said that you are better than girls in 
everything? [laughs] 
Elmeri: Well like, to be sure, we are better in sports, then we are 


better leaders, we have a better sense of coordination. So 
we are better in quite many things now. (...) 


MP: Well how about girls then, are they interested somehow 
in different things or? 


Daniel: They are quite a lot. 


Elmeri: Well yeah, quite a lot. In magic wands. [laughing] (Focus 
group 3, 4 boys, 13 years, three with Finnish background, 
one mixed parentage, Nurmi School) 


The above extract is noteworthy in many ways, not least because, 
coming at the start of the focus group, the boys wrong-footed the 
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interviewer by giving an answer she did not expect and, since she 
is a woman, setting themselves up as better than her. The first 
response, ‘No, we are better in everything, may be unsettling, 
but the following response, “There’s more water in us, which is 
repeated by Daniel, is puzzling and leaves Marjas questions trail- 
ing as the boys co-construct a narrative of being better than girls, 
initially only explaining that they have ‘more water’ in them. 
When, having repeated this, Marja asked for elaboration, Daniel 
alluded to penises in a way that defended against censure from the 
woman interviewer because it was cloaked in apparent innocence. 
At the same time, the statement “Boys have a magic wand’ opened 
the way for all the boys to laugh uproariously, doing hegemonic 
masculinity through joking, quick repartee and showing that 
they could make and laugh at jokes as insiders. For Marja, as the 
researcher, this exclusionary joking signalled a dead end and she 
returned to the initial statement: ‘Right. Well you said that you 
are better than girls in everything?’ turning it into a question and 
laughing. It is at this point that it becomes apparent that, while 
the boys have not taken the interview seriously until now, Elm- 
eri, who gave the first response, had a well-worn account of how 
boys are better than girls. His three-part list of sports, leadership 
and coordination are elements that can be understood as part of 
hegemonic masculinity. When Marja shifted the focus to girls, 
Elmeri steered the conversation back to magic wands - this time 
suggesting that girls desire them. 

As pubescent boys, the allusive focus on boys’ sexual organs 
allowed the boys to perform hierarchical, hegemonic and heter- 
osexual masculinity, drawing on biology to construct their nar- 
rative. It is an example of how the boys were able to construct 
essentialist gender differences in exclusionary ways, in this case 
excluding the woman interviewer but implicitly excluding girls in 
general. From this perspective, the boys were clearly not inter- 
ested in claiming or doing inclusive masculinity (which is neither 
homophobic nor hegemonic) (Anderson and McCormack, 2018). 
Extracts such as those above highlight the importance of an inter- 
sectional perspective that takes forward Connell’s (1995) recogni- 
tion that masculinity is built on relations between boys and men 
and girls and women. 
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The essentialising of gender differences partly comes from seeing 
boys and girls’ activities and choices as gender-segregated, which 
was a recurrent theme in boys and girls’ accounts. In the following 
extract Mikael talks of differences between girls and boys based 
on his experiences both at school and at home with his sister. 


MP: Are you [boys] different from girls? 
Mikael: Yeah, quite, I dont know - quite a lot. 
MP: In what sort of things? 


Mikael: Maybe, for example during the breaks we do sports much 
more, they may only stand and talk and like this. Then, 
maybe, the way to dress, even in winters and in general, 
usually boys have more clothes on. 


MP: Girls have somehow, thinner or, less clothes? 


Mikael: Less clothes, usually. Even my big sister, when she, I 
remember well when she started like at the 6th grade, no 
more outer pants. But then, we boys we may put. (...) 


MP: So but what was your sister thinking, did she think it 
was somehow embarrassing or why she didn't want them 
anymore? 


Mikael: When her friends didn’t use them anymore, so then she 
didn't want to use them either. 


MP: Do things like that affect boys as well, like if friends are 
wearing certain kinds of clothes then, or is it more like a 
girls’ thing? 

Mikael: Girls’ thing. Yes we may, we dont, we never mock if 
someone puts something on. Usually we just say, like 
‘those are cool and I want those too’ and something. 
(Individual interview Mikael, 12 years, mixed parentage, 
Harju School) 


When asked whether boys are different from girls, Mikael started 
tentatively (‘yeah, quite, I don't know - quite a lot’) but went on to 
itemise differences in terms of sport, clothing and being influenced 
by friends that fit with his group interview extract above. Girls are 
constructed in his account as less active than boys, less sensibly 
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dressed and less independent of their friends’ opinions. Unlike in 
the extract above, where the boys explicitly said that boys are bet- 
ter than girls in everything, Mikael did not explicitly make this 
claim. Yet, his narrative has the same effect, constructing girls as 
inferior to boys. It is not a ‘different, but equal’ narrative. 

It is noteworthy that, for Mikael, gendered cultural practices 
at home and school leaked into each other. He drew on what he 
knew about his sister to help him to understand girls at school 
and to explain gendered difference. Having a sister is, therefore, 
important since boys and girls remain unfamiliar with each other 
at school at this age. Despite his limited familiarity with girls, 
Mikael’s account fits with gendered time use studies in that boys 
and girls are found to do markedly different things in various 
countries, including Finland (Gracia et al., 2020). 

It might be expected that since boys seem to take for granted 
what seem like fixed, stereotypic differences, that they would 
not be concerned about being treated in essentialist ways. This 
is not, however, the case. Boys considered it an area of social injus- 
tice that girls have more freedom to do ‘boyish’ things than boys 
to do ‘girlish things. This is exemplified in first Martin’s individual 
interview and then a discussion with two younger boys, Kristian 
and Valtteri. 


Martin: Like, boys cannot have an emotio—, they cannot 
cry for example or something since they are, boys, 
and something like that. So when for example a girl 
does something boyish, she is applauded for it but when 
a boy does something girlish, he is laughed at. So, they 
want girls to have more options than boys. 


MP: So it actually feels like girls are allowed to do more, 
different things and boys not really. 


Martin: Yea. 


MP: What are the girlish things a boy can do to get laughed 
at for? 


Martin: For example learning to dance or something, cheerlead- 
ing. (Individual interview Martin, 15 years, Estonian 
background, Kukkula School) 
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MP: Do they bully girls and boys for the same things? 


Valtteri: No, because, boys, for example if some girl buys from a 
shop My Little Pony things then she’s not bullied, but if 
a boy goes and does the same then, he’s bullied, prob- 
ably. And like if some of our classmates saw me buying 
My Little Pony things then they would probably laugh 
quite a lot. 


MP: What were you about to say? 


Kristian: Yeah you could have compared it to that if some girl 
buys exactly those, fighting games but one can't be 
bullied for that. That would just be for some of them, 
ordinary dumb girls a bit strange that she would buy 
some weird girl stuff. 


Valtteri: Yeah, they wouldn't be bullied, that, they [girls] don't 
bully [you] so easily no matter what you did but like, 
boys bully a bit more easily in my opinion than, girls, 
for easier things and, like that. 


Kristian: I never bully. 


Valtteri: I domt either but like, for example if a boy does 
something not-boyish. 


MP: Yeah is it like this My Little Pony thing for example? 


Valtteri: Yeah, then they will be bullied quite easily or, for 
example if a boy makes a mistake in something then 
everyone just laughs at him, all the other boys but, if 
a girl makes a mistake in something then everyone is 
just like good, and you will know next time and like 
that support her, more. (Focus group 4, 2 boys, 12 years, 
Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


Martin picked out the showing of emotion as a difference in what 
boys and girls are allowed to do. Boys are not allowed to cry (an 
expectation that some other boys also spontaneously raised as 
unfair) and girls are applauded for doing ‘boyish’ things, whereas 
boys are laughed at for doing ‘something girlish’ like learning 
to dance or cheerleading. It is noteworthy that Martin was 
systematically vague about who is unfair in this way. Indeed, in 
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his evaluative statement, ‘So, they want girls to have more options 
than boys, it never becomes clear who ‘they’ are. In Valtteri’s and 
Kristian’s discussion, the difference in treatment of ‘cross-gender’ 
behaviour is that boys are laughed at and bullied for doing ‘girlish’ 
things, while girls are not. Both Martin and Valtteri and Kristian 
referred to being laughed at as a significant social sanction; it may 
be that being laughed at constitutes bullying since, although joking 
relations are central to hegemonic masculinities, being laughed at 
runs counter to this. In Valtteri’s and Kristian’s view, girls are more 
accepting of girls making mistakes than boys are of boys doing 
so, which seems to contradict the notion (propounded by Mikael 
above) that girls just do what other girls do, presumably because 
they are afraid to do otherwise - although, of course, it is common 
for people to hold contradictory practices and beliefs. 

From both these extracts, it is possible to see potential dyna- 
mism in gendered relations and practices in that the three boys in 
the extracts see this gender difference as unfair and illegitimate. 
This is important but should not be seen as something qualitatively 
‘new’ in masculinity constructions, since it has long been pointed 
out that it is more acceptable for girls to act like boys since boys are 
higher status, but not vice-versa (Frosh et al., 2002). Adler, Kless 
and Adler (1992) reported similar findings three decades ago. 


To a greater extent than did the boys, then, they attained some 
gender-role expansion: They could more acceptably pursue the 
traditionally male avenues of sports, achievement, autonomy, 
and initiative toward the opposite sex. Such a cross-over among 
boys into ‘feminine’ areas was less acceptable, however, and still 
negatively sanctioned. (Adler, Kless and Adler, 1992: 185) 


In the next extract, from Nurmi School, Marja sought to establish 
whether boys have become more egalitarian than previous 
generations by asking how they see gender differences and, if 
so, how. 


MP: Right. How about then if you think about these things like, 
well are there some things that girls can't do because they’re 
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girls and boys can't do because they are boys? Or don't want 
to? (...) 


Leo: At this age at least boys don't usually wear make-up. That is 
at least at this age still, a girls’ thing. And... Yeah. And then 
after all when all the hobbies are divided into so many parts 


(3) 


Sofia: And then there is that if some boys start to wear make-up, 
because it’s classified as a girls’ thing then they can start to 
call him names so-called gay and like that. So like, that’s 
quite a bad thing. 


MP: Does something come to mind that what could be what...? 


Elsa: A girl is thought to be weird if she for example, fights. 
[laughs] Or like that rare you see girls fighting in the school 
corridors unlike when boys always fight in the school 
corridors. 


MP: Do boys fight a lot here in the school corridors’... 


Veeti: Well it’s a bit like- kind of playful, so that you like to take 
[wrestler’s] holds and wrestle and so on. Probably exactly, 
those kind of cool throws of the films and some these type 
of [laughing] locks. (Focus group 2, 2 boys and 2 girls, 12-13 
years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


This extract reiterates findings from many contemporary stud- 
ies in countries including South Africa (Tucker and Govender, 
2017), Bulgaria, Italy, Latvia, Slovenia, the UK (Gough, Milnes 
and Turner-Moore, 2019) and the USA (Levesque, 2016) that 
boys seek to establish clear differences from girls. The above focus 
group is evenly gender balanced, with two girls and two boys, all 
of whom spoke in the short extract. While Leo, a boy, immediately 
replied to Marja’s question about whether girls and boys do differ- 
ent things by explaining that boys do not wear make-up and the 
hobbies are different, Sofia opened issues of power relations and 
homophobic name-calling by pointing out that, if some boys start 
to wear make-up, they can be called gay, something she took a 
stand against, saying ‘So like, that’s quite a bad thing’ This seems 
to be a conversation stopper so Marja asked if anything else comes 
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to mind, at which point Elsa shifted attention to what would be 
thought ‘weird’ for girls to do, fighting in the school corridors, 
doing so in a light-hearted way. This then gave Veeti an entry point 
to explain both that this boys’ behaviour is playful and skilled 
and to link it with ‘cool popular culture. 

The point here is that, whether Marja asked whether girls and 
boys are the same, or about their activities, the boys and girls 
agreed that there are socially marked differences between them 
and that breaching the socially constructed gender divides can be 
costly for young people because of the power relations involved. 
In the above extract, unlike the first one, no one suggested that 
boys or girls are hierarchically superior to each other. However, 
there is a hint that boys who engage in behaviour seen as girlish 
can suffer penalties that, as we shall see below, fit with notions that 
masculinities continue to be linked with homophobia and heter- 
onormativity (Hall, 2020). 


Boys’ Relations with Girls 


The above discussion has shown that a pervasive finding from the 
study is that the young people view boys and girls as different 
and that boys tend to see girls as inferior in various ways. While 
they indicate that these differences result from interest in dif- 
ferent activities and different relations with peers, it is not clear 
why those differences result in the degree of social segregation 
the young people report and that was evident in informal obser- 
vations in the study schools. The following three extracts below, 
from the same focus group, illuminate why boys feel that the dif- 
ferent cultures of girls and boys lead to a lack of familiarity with 
each other in this age group. 


MP: Well how about, how about in your class so do girls and 
boys hang out together or is it more like that girls amongst 
each other and boys amongst each other? 


Onni: Quite like that [separately], rarely like... [together] 
MP: Separately. 
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Martin: When you must. 


Onni: Yeah it feels a bit like that, well I dont know what the 
girls think, but I feel a bit that they like isolate themselves. 
So for me it wouldn't matter in principle if there were 
girls or not, but it feels like girls isolate [themselves] into 
their own group. So, okay from other classes there are 
girls and boys in the same, but from our class none at 
all in fact. (...) And I have actually, I always try to start a 
conversation but then you either hear a sneer or nothing. 
So that is a bit difficult to chat there because you don't 
have the other participant. 


MP: Okay yeah right. What could it be about? 
Onni: I don't know if they're shy. 
Lauri: Probably about friend groups. [laughs] 


Onni: I don’t know, maybe... no idea. (Focus group 5, 5 boys, 
14-15 years, four with Finnish background, one with 
migrant parents, Kukkula School) 


In answer to Marjas question, Onni agreed that boys and girls 
are generally separate. Martins interjection “When you must’ 
seems to suggest that boys are reluctant to have to spend time 
with girls. However, this runs counter to what Onni went on to 
say. According to Onni, girls choose to self-isolate and, indeed, 
either sneer or ignore him when he tries to start conversations 
with them. His account made girls’ behaviour out to be both rude 
and inexplicable (although he says that he does not know if they 
are shy) as well as holding them responsible for gender segregation 
while entirely exonerating boys. The discussion then went on: 


MP: Right. Well if you think about what things, or let’s con- 
tinue from here so what things do boys do and are they 
somehow different from what girls do, so are there some 
things that a boy can't ever do? Some things what girls 
would do but boys can’t do? 


Martin: Well I can't go to the toilet together with my friends 
because it looks weird. [joint laughter] 
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MP: Okay well that is a good, concrete example. 


Onni: Itis exactly, I have at times always asked for example from 
some friend of mine that why do girls go at the same time 
to the toilet, but they don't really know how to answer 
that either. I don’t know what’s the reason for that, but 
like. Then again if boys go to the bathroom at the same 
time then it feels that there is something. 


Martin: Something [has] happened. 


Onni: Yeah something actually bad or different is happening, 
but then again if girls go then no one is interested really. 


Lauri: Yeah and then they squeeze into the same toilet stall. 


Onni: Yeah we have a joke about that, that are they making 
some chair there or something, so what happens there. 
[joint laughter] 


MP: Okay, yeah yeah. Does someone have some other example 
of what girls do but boys don't? 


Eino: Well at least I don't know that any boy would ride horses. 
(Focus group 5, 5 boys, 14-15 years, four with Finnish 
background, one with migrant parents, Kukkula School) 


Here, Martin continued the theme of girls being strange and mys- 
terious in terms of going to the toilet together, something that 
Onni suggested that boys could not do without it seeming 
that ‘something actually bad or different is happening’ This then 
gave the boys the opportunity to do what they like to do and start 
laughing together. When Marja asked for other examples, Eino 
identified horse riding as differentiating. 

One of the striking features of the co-constructed narrative 
of difference above is that the boys maintained that they do not 
know what girls do, or why they do it, but yet seemed to know 
in detail how they behave in the girls’ toilets, the one place in 
the school where the boys could not see girls. The point is that, 
across interviews, the boys gave a consistent story of apparently 
insuperable differences between boys and girls, informal 
segregation between them and girls being responsible for the 
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segregation despite the fact that boys denigrate girls’ activities and 
friendship groups. 

It is not surprising that the boys in the group above said that 
they had no friends who are girls and that this was because 
girls are in their own gender-segregated groups. Lauri said, ‘I do 
have the kind of friends as well who are at times with girls. I do go 
there with them and I dont complain, but I [am] with boys in 
my free time [laughing]? His suggestion that ‘I don't complain’ 
about some of his friends being ‘at times’ with girls is self-ironic, 
but suggests that this is something that he tolerated, not that 
he chose. When Marja asked if the ‘activity would be different if 
there are some girls there?’ the boys reiterated the different cul- 
tures narrative: 


Lauri: Maybe you can't necessarily make all those sick jokes, 
[laughs] but you don't usually either if you don’t know the 
people (...) 

Onni: Even though there are girls there I don't usually start to 
change myself because of who is there, but then of course 
the topics that we talk about, for example at times we talk 
about video games or something like that. And something 
that girls might not necessarily understand anything 
about, so it’s not worth talking about those things. I don't 
change my own behaviour because there are girls there. 
(Focus group 5, 5 boys, 14-15 years, four with Finnish 
background, one with migrant parents, Kukkula School). 


Lauri and Onni pointed out that they behaved in a more controlled 
way in girls’ presence, but that this was not necessarily because of 
girls’ gender but because they did not know girls in the same way 
as they knew their (male) friends. However, Onni reinforced the 
notion that the difference also derived from boys’ and girls’ dif- 
ferent interests and that girls ‘might not necessarily understand 
anything about’ things that interest boys. 

The young people in the sample were at an age where it might 
be expected that they begin to take an interest in romantic 
relationships and, for those boys who feel themselves to be 
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heterosexual, that they begin to be interested in spending time 
with girls despite the strength of many of their narratives of girls’ 
strangeness. Even the boys above who gave strong separatist 
narratives seemed to indicate that they had spent some time with 
girls and changed what they talk about, even if not their behaviour 
in girls’ presence. In his individual interview, Yonas - who was 
one of the few interviewees who actually divulged that he had had 
a romantic relationship with a girl - made the same point about 
modulating language and avoiding jokes when spending time 
with his former girlfriend. 


MP: Sois it different to be with a girl than in the friend group, 
do you chat about different things somehow? 


Yonas: Yes and then when you are [with a girl], you behave, 
you must behave like a bit more calmly and so on. And 
then, to be a bit more quiet than when you are with 
your friends, when youre cracking all sorts of jokes 
and everything like that. And then you have to be, just, 
a little bit more sensitive. And then we are more quiet 
and so on. (Individual interview Yonas, 14 years, Eritrean 
background, Kukkula School) 


Some boys’ narratives gave insights into how the shift to spend- 
ing time with girls begins to happen and can divide boys in terms 
of their experiences and desires. In his interview, Bikram, who 
is two years younger than the boys in the focus group above, 
made this clear both for mixed-gender friendships and romantic 
relationships. 


MP: Well you said you have friends who are always hanging 
out with girls so are there, why do some people have girls 
as friends and some do not, like is it that they have been 
friends for a long time or...? 


Bikram: I don't know. They just want to talk to them then they 
have quickly made friends. I have seen something like 
that since the first day they asked some girls [to join 
them]. Then I am just like ‘why are we asking? This is so 
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new, and you never do such things: He said ‘who cares 
let's just try something’ Well now it has been two months 
and now they are hanging out properly. 


MP: Well what do you think would it be nice if you had girls 
as friends? 


Bikram: I have had alright but it’s normal. It does not feel weird. 
It’s just the same... Its like a boy. Like I plainly prefer 
being with boys and so on. (...) 


MP: In your class is there something like people who would 
be dating or that someone would have a girl- or a boy- 
friend? 


Bikram: Yeah one [pair] in our class does. And they get bullied 
quite a lot. I have noticed that. 


MP: For dating? 


Bikram: Yeah and like the way that ‘you are such a cute couple’ 
and then everyone laughs. 


MP: _Is the boy your friend? 


Bikram: Not a friend but just a guy from our class, I never spend 
time with him. 


MP: What do you think is he-? 


Bikram: He is kinda funny but yes a normal guy and so on. (...) I 
have noticed that if a boy likes a girl he gets bullied, but 
then if a girl liked a boy then she gets praised for that 
even more. Like ‘go talk to him’ and so on, but then boys 
get bullied for it. 


MP: So that boys bully other boys if they, if someone likes? 


Bikram: Yea if some boy liked a girl. But if a girl liked a boy, then 
her friends, like girls they praise her more, I have noticed 
this. 


MP: So that it’s a bit embarrassing for a boy to like a girl? 


Bikram: I dort know but for example if my friend, like my best 
friend liked some girl I wouldn't bully him for it, I would 
tell him like it's good and so on. But others would bully 
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about it. (Individual interview Bikram, 12 years, Nepalese 
background, Harju School) 


Bikram indicated that he was bemused that other boys want to 
spend time with girls and that he preferred to spend time only 
with boys. He also said that a boy who ‘likes a girl’ and starts to 
forge relationships with them tends to get bullied by other boys. In 
giving this account, Bikram pointed out gender differences that he 
had noticed - that girls are supported by their friends if they like 
a boy, while boys are censured for wanting romantic relationships 
with girls. This parallels the inequality discourse discussed earlier, 
where boys considered girls’ allegedly greater freedom of action 
and interests to be unfair. 


In Conclusion 


A major debate in the literature on boys and masculinities is about 
whether or not the theoretical notion of hegemonic masculinity 
applies to boys’ everyday practices. There is general agreement 
that there are many versions of masculinities, but disagree- 
ment about whether the toughness and homophobia generally 
reported to characterise boys’ everyday practices remains rel- 
evant, or whether there is now a more inclusive version of gentler 
and more homosocial masculinity. Given the strong, long-estab- 
lished norms of gender equality in Finland, it might be expected 
that inclusive masculinity would be much in evidence in Hel- 
sinki schools. In the three schools from which our participants 
came, however, this was not the case. This chapter has begun to 
address the issue of hegemonic or inclusive masculinities by con- 
sidering the participants’ perspectives on gender and their views 
of boys and girls. 

The participants in this study showed that they are very famil- 
iar with normative understandings of gender equality in Finland. 
Many produced narratives that espoused what can be viewed as 
a ‘different, but equal’ gender ideology. Yet, those same boys also 
talked of gender in the focus groups and individual interviews in 
performative ways that constructed girls as inferior to boys and 
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blamed them for the gender segregation that all the participants 
reported. While the boys took essentialised gender differences 
for granted, some also considered that boys were unfairly treated. 
They considered that girls generally had greater freedom to engage 
in stereotypically girls’ activities, and that girls more often than 
boys were supportive of their friends doing such activities or being 
romantically interested in boys. It appears, then, that construct- 
ing (hegemonic) masculinities in hierarchical relation to girls and 
femininities remains prevalent in Helsinki schools despite the 
norms of gender equality. In relation to the issues addressed in 
the chapter, there is little evidence of inclusive masculinity. 

As Roberts and Elliott (2020) pointed out, boys (and men) 
embodying marginal social positions, such as working-class boys 
and boys from minoritised ethnic groups, are too often simplisti- 
cally assumed to be patriarchal, violent and ‘toxic. That this is an 
oversimplistic view is demonstrated by the fact that many studies 
find that working-class boys and those from particular racialised/ 
ethnicised groups are frequently considered to embody elements 
of hegemonic masculinities that many boys find attractive, even 
if they are not popular (Frosh et al., 2002). Bryan (2020) suggested 
that US black boys are constrained to behave in ways considered 
by teachers and white peers to fit within black hegemonic norms, 
while white boys and girls engage in hegemonic practices that 
are racialised as well as gendered. In keeping with this, Roberts 
and Elliott (2020) argued that privileged, white and middle-class 
boys are implicitly considered normative and so rendered invi- 
able or assumed to be in the vanguard of progressive change, even 
within critical studies of men and masculinities. In our study, it 
is important to note that both equality discourses and essentialist 
discourses that consolidated the hierarchical difference between 
boys and girls were present in all three schools, despite the dif- 
ferent socio-economic and ethnic/‘racial’ demographics. We thus 
add to the large literature showing that such juxtapositions over- 
simplify and essentialise understandings of gender; hierarchis- 
ing understandings of gender and masculinities are shared across 
social class and racialised boundaries, as are attempts to nuance 
them in more equality-oriented discourses (ibid.). 
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The chapters that follow address other issues that can help 
illuminate this debate by looking more closely at the differences 
between boys alongside constructions of gender differences. It is, 
however, important to recognise that boys’ well-worn discourses 
of gender equality and their treatment of this as axiological might 
indicate the process of change through potential tensions between 
their contradictory narratives. This did not appear to be the case 
since they did not appear to experience the contradictions as 
problematic. However, it is important to consider the possibility. 


CHAPTER 4 


Violence, Popularity and Constructions 
of Plural Masculinities 


In the previous chapter we discussed how the participants con- 
structed differences between boys and girls. However, as has been 
powerfully shown by many masculinities scholars, boys and men 
- like people of other genders - are not a uniform group. Instead, 
they take up different versions of masculinity that are organised 
hierarchically in relation to each other, and to girls and women. 
These versions intersect with other aspects of boys’ position- 
ing, such as racialisation, ethnicity, social class and other social 
categories. In this chapter we discuss this hierarchical organisation 
and differences between boys that were produced in interview 
discussions on popularity. 

The question of which boys are popular is related to the notion of 
hegemonic masculinities since popular boys are positioned high in 
power hierarchies of masculinities. Yet, the boys’ narratives told a 
more nuanced story in that they explained that popular boys were 
not exceptional, as might be expected within theories of ‘hegem- 
onic masculinities, but were ‘normal’ boys who ‘do masculinity’ 
through joking and ‘stupid things; features that are central to mas- 
culine performativity. The question of how popularity is linked 
to hegemonic masculinities in boys’ account is thus more com- 
plex than first appears. We focus on it in this chapter because boys 
in this study, as in a previous study of masculinities in London, 
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treated popularity in similar ways to how hegemonic masculinities 
are theorised. However, the notion of popularity contains within it 
both likeability and prestige. Heyder and Kessels (2017) found that 
boys balance respect earned through fear of violence with likeabil- 
ity. They therefore negotiate how to balance being well known and 
having prestige (which, Heyder and Kessels found, often comes 
through fear) and being popular because they are liked. Such find- 
ings alert us to the fact that popularity is a complex and contradic- 
tory issue that, far from naturally occurring, needs to be worked at. 
In this chapter, we further unpack some of the elements of hegem- 
ony that are much debated in the literature. We start by looking 
at the role of violence in boys’ relationships, and go on to look at 
narratives where popularity is not based on violence, or fear of it, 
but likeability in terms of being ‘funny’ 


Balancing Violence and Popularity 


A central way in which boys and girls are constructed as essentially 
different is through violence. Maintenance of the hierarchies 
associated with masculinities and particularly hegemonic 
masculinities are linked with violence and the threat of violence 
(Hearn, 2004). These continue to be key cultural markers of 
masculinity, even among young men in cultures such as Denmark 
- which, like Finland, consider themselves gender progressive 
- and despite debates about shifts in the normative boundaries 
for performing appropriate masculinities (Ravn, 2018). Glimpses 
from the data on this issue have already been provided in extracts 
featuring boys who ‘always fight in the school corridors’ and girls 
who are considered ‘weird’ if violent. 

Violence and its gendered nature are hard to reconcile with 
the self-image of Finland as a gender-equal country. This is vis- 
ible for instance in the frequent media discussions on violence. 
As this book was being written, in autumn 2020, public debates 
on violence perpetrated by young people were once again being 
staged in Finland. One set of discussions were prompted by two 
serious cases of school violence (e.g. YLE 23.9.2020), another 
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targeted groups or ‘gangs’ of young people who robbed (mostly) 
other young people, by using violence or threats of it (e.g. 
HS 10.11.2020), and yet another related to the homicide of a 
16-year-old boy by his three peers, following long-term bullying 
(HS 18.12.2020). What is noteworthy, but typical, in public dis- 
cussions on violence in Finland is that, while it may be mentioned 
that a majority of the young perpetrators are boys or young men, 
the interlinkage of masculinity and violence is not analysed (Kan- 
tola et al., 2011). Regarding the youth violence cases in autumn 
2020, public discussion of the causes touched on a variety of top- 
ics including the resources available to schools, child protection 
and increased ethnic diversity, but not on the gender of either per- 
petrators or victims of violence. Similarly, Kantola, Norocel and 
Repo (2011) analysed the media discussion of two extreme cases 
of violence in Finland - the school shootings of 2007 and 2008 
- and noted that, while the perpetrators’ age, mental health and 
sociability (or lack of it) were analysed, their (male) gender was 
left silent, despite its relevance. 

While media discussion has not analysed the links between 
masculinities and violence, there are a few Finnish studies on boys 
and masculinities, which find a propensity for violence among 
boys in middle childhood. Manninen, Huuki and Sunnari (2011) 
found that boys use ‘fear power as a strategic resource and ide- 
alise a dominating, hierarchical masculinity. Middle childhood 
seems to be a pivotal point: Huuki and Sunnari (2015) found 
that in middle childhood boys are compassionate, but that they 
become more hierarchical in late childhood, reserving compassion 
for their ‘inner circle’ of friends. This relates to similar findings 
from the USA by Niobe Way (2019), who suggested that it is not 
that boys stop wanting to have compassionate friendships but that 
it becomes costly for them in that they come to believe that they 
cannot trust other boys. 

Sari Manninen (2013) found that Finnish boys used violence as 
a ‘respect resource, even though violence was difficult for all boys, 
those who are marginal and those who are dominant. Manninen 
introduced the notion of ‘banal balancers, which is one of the four 
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‘types’ she identified in boys’ masculine positionings in relation to 
violence. ‘Banal balancers behave in ways that enable them to bal- 
ance being respected through threats of violence and being liked 
by their peers, both of which are dimensions of status. According 
to Manninen, they balance between ‘too hard’ masculinity, which 
includes, for instance, overt violence, and ‘too soft’ masculinity in 
seeking to position themselves as ‘ordinary’ boys. This balancing 
requires that boys use violent actions in response to threats and 
violence targeted at them, which is also linked to their negotia- 
tions of popularity. Violence, then, is used to control others and 
strengthen boys’ positioning and is seen as a commonly accepted 
way of being a boy. This is in keeping with Heyder and Kessels’s 
(2017) finding that boys balance likeability with respect earned 
through fear of violence (popularity vs prestige). 

In this study, as in others, narratives of violence were common 
and generally discussed as ‘playfighting. This included a variety of 
masculine performances that were sometimes just for entertain- 
ment, like practising wrestling movements or punching each other 
on the arm. This form of violence is such a normalised part of 
boys’ sociability that it is often not even recognised as violence. 


Samu: [Violence] has never occurred at least in my class, or at 
least I have never noticed. Of course every now and then 
there is, like, the kind of pushing around and like this, 
but it’s a bit like play-fighting, like, it doesn’t really matter 
much. (Individual interview Samu, 13 years, Finnish back- 
ground, Nurmi School) 


This study diverges from many earlier findings on boys and 
masculinities in that violence and threat of it were not explicitly 
discussed as tools for gaining prestige or popularity. However, 
the normalising of performances of aggression or violence means 
that such behaviours are also part of what is considered ‘normal; 
‘funny’ or ‘stupid’ by boys. It was, therefore, part of sociability that 
constructs some boys as popular. 

At other times, narratives of violence included an element of 
conflict. In the following example, Mikael outlined how relatively 
serious fights are conducted in school. 
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MP: How it is solved then, if there’s a conflict or a fight? 


Mikael: I dont know. Usually it works by just saying one time, 
like, if one is irritated then he usually says, like ‘don’t do 
that anymore for real. And sometimes if there’s some 
kind of fight, someone has touched something then, it 
may become quite a big [thing], people say. 


MP: What sort of things are they then that people get irritated 
with, or what causes that? 


Mikael: Insults, for example if someone has said to a friend 
something about your parents then it usually really, that 
may really put you in a trouble because, no one of us for 
example, we are not interested, because sometimes there 
might be... Usually it goes like that, that one talks to the 
other and then we go somewhere outside, in a circle, so 
that he can't get out of there. Or, like, if someone for real, 
attacks, then we are able to quickly get them apart. 


MP: Isit, do you think it is common for boys that, like violence 
is used too if someone irritates or like that? Is there a lot 
something like pushing? 

Mikael: Usually we are, like, well my mum has always said that 
among boys it goes more often like that, one punch and 
then, for each, and then it is ok, let’s settle this. (...) One 
punch and it’s over already, usually. (Individual interview 
Mikael, 12 years, mixed parentage, Harju School) 


It is striking that Mikael described a stylised pattern that serves 
to prevent serious injury or escalation of fights but ensures that 
fights can happen if there has been a grievance, for example 
through insult. This lends support to Manninen’s (2013) notion 
of boys’ ‘banal balancing’ of violence as a ‘respect resource. The 
notion of the circle that other boys form both preventing escape 
and avoiding serious injury, because other boys can step in to pull 
opponents apart where necessary, suggests that this is a very well 
established everyday cultural practice. Equally, in the other kind 
of fight Mikael explained that his mum had described, the stylised 
pattern seems to be ‘one punch (...) each; limiting the violence 
to manageable and non-damaging levels, something that Mikael 
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seems to suggest was recognised and sanctioned by his mother. 
It is also noteworthy that Mikael said that fights may happen ‘if 
someone has said to a friend something about your parents: A 
long-standing, common and repeated finding in studies of boys 
and masculinities is that insults against mothers are an incitement 
to fight (Frosh et al., 2002; Labov, 1969). 

As Ravn (2018) concluded, the boys referred to by Mikael (above) 
are negotiating the boundary between legitimate and illegitimate 
physical aggression and how acceptable masculine identities 
are performed as part of these negotiations in situated ways. These 
performances allow, and even prescribe, agonistic encounters in 
certain contexts, in ways that minimise physical harm and are cul- 
turally familiar within each school. 


Popular Boys Are Really ‘Normal’ and Funny 


The distinction between popularity and prestige made by 
some theorists (Heyder and Kessels, 2017) separates being liked 
and being respected through threat of violence. This is potentially 
important for advancing understanding of whether individuals 
who are liked or who are feared are more likely to be hegemonic 
at school. It is, however, not as easy to disambiguate this as might 
be expected. Some studies, for example, have found that the most 
popular boys are those who prioritise popularity and engage in 
bullying, perhaps because popularity is more precarious for boys 
than for girls (Duffy et al., 2017). On the other hand, McCormack 
(2011), in support of inclusive masculinity theory, found that, for 
16- to 18-year-old young men in one UK school, popularity was 
not associated with bullying but with charisma, authenticity, emo- 
tional support and social fluidity. These elements are much more 
about attractiveness and liking than bullying. These contradictory 
sets of findings may not, however, be incommensurable in that 
both kinds of characteristics may make boys popular and hegem- 
onically influential, or different institutions may produce different 
patterns. It may also be that particular versions of popularity are 
considered hegemonic by boys in different places. 
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The boys in the Helsinki study provide insights into the complex 
and multifaceted nature of popularity. In the two examples below, 
from a focus group and an individual interview, the boys provide 
a common picture of what constitutes popularity among boys and 
how it might relate to what researchers consider hegemonic or 
more inclusive masculinities. 


MP: What things make someone popular in school? (...) 


Valtteri: It depends a bit on for example if your jokes are really 
funny and, it can be a bit about what you wear as well 
and if you're really cool and you have a proper reputa- 
tion (...) usually actually the popular people in schools 
are a bit like the kind of really normal people, who are 
not different at all (...) They hang out in the kind of 
groups where they are a bit like the leader and then, it is 
like a badly-behaved boy who’ a bit stupid and every- 
thing and then everyone laughs. 


Kristian: Everyone knows him and it’s he-he-he how are you ha-ha. 


Valtteri: Of course you can be really popular if everyone just 
laughs at your bad jokes, and you have to be quite good- 
looking too. (Focus group 4, 2 boys, 12 years, Finnish 
background, Nurmi School) 


MP: Are there those that some people are more popular than 
others or something that everyone knows them or so? 


Yonas: Well yes, it might be. 


MP: What do you think what kind of things makes that, that 
someone becomes popular? 


Yonas: Well hes doing something funny or something like 
that. And when everyone laughs, then everyone knows 
someone. Yeah. 


MP: Some jokes or...? 


Yonas: Yes or doing some stupid things sometimes too. (Individ- 
ual interview Yonas, 14 years, Eritrean background, Kuk- 
kula School) 
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Across the two extracts, from boys aged 12 and 14 years, the 
elements they pick out indicate that popular boys are likeable, 
famous and prestigious, but violence and threat are never 
mentioned as conferring popularity. Instead, the boys pick out 
elements that boys suggest are central to masculinity: telling (bad) 
jokes that make lots of other boys laugh so that they become well 
known in the school for this, but also having a reputation for doing 
‘stupid things. Doing ‘stupid things’ seems to be much admired by 
boys in the same way that being funny also is. It seems to be about 
doing slightly risky things that resist authority in minor ways, and 
so being ‘badly behaved’ without incurring serious punishments. 
In addition, popular boys are said to be ‘cool, wear things that 
make them popular and are quite good looking. 

Valtteri’s account in his focus group is particularly notable 
because he highlights an issue that is debated in the literature on 
hegemonic masculinities: their (un)attainability for ordinary men 
and boys. Valtteri suggests that popular boys are ‘like the kind of 
really normal people, who are not different at all. In other words, 
they are not so different from most other boys. They are not super- 
stars or super tough, even though they ‘hang out in the kind of 
groups where they are a bit like the leader: 

The socio-economic differences between the areas where the 
schools were located were present in details of narratives of 
popularity and style or appearances. The intersections of popularity 
and socio-economic status were salient in Nurmi School, located 
in a very affluent area, as Samu made clear: 


MP: What do you think that here in school so what makes, like 
someone already like popular? If you think about boys so 
what kind of boys are usually popular? 


Samu: Well I don't know probably like the ones who like, usu- 
ally it is, that when you are rich, so from that you get that 
then you can afford to do everything cool in a way, even 
though you can do everything cool without the money 
as well, but usually it’s quite a big thing, that I do know 
from this school as well people who are so rich that they 
are popular because of that. But then it’s of course there 
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are some exceptions to it like there are rich [people] but 
they are not that popular. And then usually in relation 
to the money so then there are specific clothes that you 
get. (Individual interview Samu, 13 years, Finnish back- 
ground, Nurmi School) 


From Samu’s account, it is easier for boys to be popular if they 
are ‘rich’ and can both afford ‘specific clothes’ and ‘do everything 
in a cool way. So, while he was careful to make clear that boys 
who are rich are not necessarily popular and that boys can ‘do 
everything cool without money, he highlighted the intersection of 
money and popularity. This is another instance of popularity not 
being related to toughness or violence. The affluence of the area of 
Nurmi School also meant that participants whose families were 
not as wealthy as some other families on the area might feel that 
they did not have quite the same opportunities for consumption 
than their peers: 


Daniel: Well... I can’t call us [his family] rich but we cannot be 
compared to the poor either. 


MP: Right. Do you think it matters that, if you have a lot of 
money or not? 


Daniel: It is like, like when I live on quite a rich area, so quite 
many people here buy different things that I really can't... 
like, we can't really afford. 


MP: Okay, you mean there are lots of guys in this area who are 
much richer? 


Daniel: Yes. 
MP: Okay. What kind of things they are then? 


Daniel: Well like, one of my... I know one boy who bought a 
while ago shoes that cost a thousand euros. 


MP: Huh. Well quite few people can afford that. 


Daniel: Yes but... here you see quite many of them. (Individual 
interview, Daniel, 12 years, mixed parentage, Nurmi School) 
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While certain brand products were valued, bragging with money 
or expensive products was considered tasteless and not ‘cool. Thus, 
exclusive brands worked as a tool in gaining popularity only if 
combined with nonchalance that also marked ‘authentic’ mascu- 
linity. Investing in style was risky also because, if seen as excessive, 
it was sometimes regarded as ‘gay. As Daniel again explained, ‘for 
example one guy (...) he bought a shirt with long sleeves that cost 
160 euros and is black and white striped so we were all like, eve- 
rybody said a bit like, irritating, it is a way to irritate that guy to 
say that he is, like, a gay’ (see more on name-calling in Chapter 5). 

Style and brands were not insignificant in the two other schools 
either; however, the brands that were referred to were quite dif- 
ferent ones and less exclusive than the brands discussed in Nurmi 
School. Further, unlike in Nurmi School, in both Kukkula and 
Harju Schools the participants spoke about how wearing ‘fake’ 
brand clothes or shoes was disdained at school and a potential rea- 
son for bullying. As Harvey and colleagues (2013) argued in their 
analysis on ‘swagger’ or knowledge and style that work as capital 
in masculine hierarchies, social class is constructed through style 
and, in order to be valued, ‘swagger’ needs to be proved authentic. 
‘Fake’ brand clothes do not work as capital in masculine hierar- 
chies since they do not signify wealth but rather lack of it (ibid.) 
and they are also connected with inauthenticity. The question of 
style and appearances thus bring out the importance of social 
class in masculine popularity. The relationships between popular- 
ity and style and appearances are complex; in order to be valued, 
the investment in style always needs to be balanced with per- 
formances of masculine ‘authenticity’ in order to not be seen as 
excessive, girly or gay. While none of the boys cited above linked 
popularity with racialisation, it becomes clear in the discussion of 
multiculturalism that a further intersection with popularity is to 
do with racialisation in that black boys are not viewed as popular 
(see Chapter 8). 

It is notable that popularity was not generally talked about as 
embodied in actual boys present in the focus groups or other 
named boys, which would open up the possibility for focus group 
participants to compare whether they consider the same boys 
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popular. Rather exceptionally, however, Daniel, Jaakko and Elmeri 
negotiate which of them is ‘the most popular’ focusing on Daniel 
and Elmeri, who are present: 


MP: Okay. How do you feel yourself, like, are you so-called 
popular or, semi? 


Daniel: Well like I am. [a bit quiet; this gets mixed up with others 
talking] 


Jaakko: Elmeri is— 

Elmeri: Well like, probably Daniel is the most popular of us really. 
Daniel: No. 

Elmeri: How come, well who then? 

Daniel: You. 

Elmeri: How come? 

Jaakko: Aren't you the Brad Pitt of our class? 

Aleksi: Yeah. 


Elmeri: [laughs] (Focus group 3, 4 boys, 13 years, three with 
Finnish background, one mixed parentage, Nurmi School) 


The above extract shows the ambivalence involved in 
negotiating the position of ‘the most popular one. No one wanted 
to be seen to claim that position, even if they may have wanted to 
be ‘popular’ (e.g. Daniel). It is noteworthy that Jaakko’ ques- 
tion to Elmeri, Arent you the Brad Pitt of our class?, contained 
within it the seeds of a compliment but was not necessarily 
designed to be complimentary. It verged on ridiculing Elmeri in 
a passive-aggressive way without eliciting aggression from Elmeri 
because of the ubiquity of boys’ joking practices and because it 
was couched in ways that could be defended as complimentary 
if Elmeri had expressed anger. Not surprisingly, Elmeri’s some- 
what awkward laugh brought an end to this discussion since it put 
Elmeri in a troubled subject position (Wetherell, 1998) where he 
could not agree without seeming vain and opening himself to rid- 
icule, and he could not demur without also possibly being teased 
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or diminishing his status. It may be that Aleksi saved him from 
embarrassment by simply saying “Yeah. 

In another case, a group of sixth-grade boys in Harju School 
described the whole group of sixth-graders - thus including 
themselves — as being at the top of the school hierarchy. In further 
discussion, they pointed out that popularity was also related to 
being sporty; however, since they all self-identified as both sixth- 
graders and sporty, this did not create (or identify) hierarchies 
within the focus group itself. 


Bikram: 
MP: 
Bikram: 
Mikael: 
MP: 
Mikael: 


Bikram: 
Luka: 
Bikram: 
Elias: 
Mikael: 
Bikram: 


Elias: 


Everyone knows the sixth graders and so on. (...) 
You are the bosses? 

In a way. 

Basically. 

So among the sixth graders, is there something. ..? 


Depends, on what you are interested in and what you 
do and for example quite a few of us, like to play football 
or so. 


Yea in our school. 

Some scoot. 

Yea riding a scooter and so on. 

Or sports. 

Yea sports but if you do not like it then. 


Yea if you think about it we boys at the sixth grade are 
quite sporty and so on, quite a lot. For example almost 
every boy is, has some kinda hobby. 


Yea and does a lot of sports. (Focus group 6, 5 boys, 12 
years, one with Finnish background, two with migrant 
parents, two mixed parentage, Harju School) 


Thus, even when some boys were named as ‘popular’ it was rare 
for them to make visible a hierarchy that could indicate hegem- 
onic masculinity. In the rare case when boys named themselves 
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or others as popular, they appeared to have marked difficulties 
in establishing a hierarchy and claiming hegemony. This may be 
related to the fact that popularity is a vague and shifting category 
in parallel ways to the slipperiness of hegemonic masculinity. It is 
also a risky category for boys. As found in other studies, being the 
most popular person is a precarious position, inviting contesta- 
tion or even ridicule (Duffy et al., 2017). 

What, then, of the question of whether masculinities are 
becoming more inclusive? The boys’ accounts also throw light 
on this issue. In the extract below, from a focus group, Onni and 
Eino nuanced the notion of popularity by distinguishing between 
liking and infamy. 


Onni: If we talk about being popular for real in that way that 
they're liked more, so usually it's not like a troublemaker 
because that is exactly the kind of person who you don't 
necessarily like that much. 


Eino: For example, I wouldn't probably otherwise know a couple 
of people from A and B class if they hadn't disturbed the 
lesson, so I’ve heard about them that they have again done 
this and again done that, and so on. But anyway I dont 
know if they are popular, but I’ve just heard about them. 


Onni: I think popular and well-known are a different thing. 
(Focus group 5, 5 boys, 14-15 years, four with Finnish 
background, one with migrant parents, Kukkula School) 


Onni made an explicit distinction between popularity and being 
well known, particularly if people are well known for being trou- 
blemakers. Eino identified people from two other classrooms who 
were infamous only because they disturb lessons and are disrup- 
tive in other ways. He explained that he did not know if these 
boys were popular, implying that they were not popular with him. 
From all the examples, it does not seem that toughness or violence 
was part of hegemony for the boys in the study and there appear 
to be limits to the disruptiveness that boys consider endearing. 
One aspect of the theorisation of hegemonic masculinity is that 
it sets the normative standard of masculinity that other boys and 
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men desire. This is, however, not necessarily the case since some 
boys made it clear that they did not aspire to be among the most 
popular in school. 


Veeti: Yeah. But I don’t maybe think of it as the world’s best 
[thing to be the] most popular, so rather you want to 
be the not-so-popular if you just keep yourself as like 
a sensible person. So if you tried some stupid things... 
yeah. (Individual interview Veeti 13 years, Finnish back- 
ground, Nurmi School) 


MP: Well is it for you like that if you think, like for you your- 
selves, is it like something which would be a good thing? 


Valtteri: Well no, I wouldn't want to be popular at all. 
MP: Okay, why not? 


Valtteri: Somehow like, I’m not interested in that kind of life, like 
Id rather be— 


Kristian: Just a tough guy. 
Valtteri: No but, just myself, and not any, [not to] pretend 
to be the kind of jonne [lad] who does everything to be 


popular. (Focus group 4, 2 boys, 12 years, Finnish back- 
ground, Nurmi School) 


In the extracts above, the boys explained that they did not want 
to be popular. Veetis philosophy was that he would rather be 
the ‘not-so-popular’ one so that he could ‘keep [himself] as like 
a sensible person. It is not that he wanted to be unpopular but 
that he saw the costs of being visibly popular as too great. In this, 
his account fits with findings from various studies that hegem- 
onic masculinities have costs for boys and men who have to live 
up to particular ways of behaving that prove costly to themselves 
(Fergus and Bennett, 2018; Majors and Billson, 1993; Way, 2019). 
For Valtteri, popular masculinity was inauthentic and requires 
commitment to working for popularity, something that Duffy 
et al. (2017) also suggested. Instead, he said that he would prefer to 
be just himself. For the boys in the study, then, popularity was not 
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necessarily desirable for themselves. These accounts run counter 
to McCormack’s (2011) findings that popular boys are support- 
ive of other boys and do not court popularity. The boys in this 
study indicated that popularity had to be worked at and, while 
they liked the jocular aspects of popular masculinity, they did not 
want the constraints that would accrue from having to keep work- 
ing at being popular. 

The sections above show that boys are very familiar with the 
signifiers of masculinities and popular masculinity. Yet, most were 
reluctant to position themselves as, or aspire to, being popular 
themselves. They considered its contradictions too difficult 
to negotiate as they worked to maintain their positioning in 
masculine hierarchies. 


In Conclusion 


Fame, likeability, daring, resistance, toughness, violence and 
hierarchy are all part of the theorisation of “hegemonic mascu- 
linities. The younger boys did talk of both playfighting and more 
serious fighting that was limited in its violence because there 
appeared to be formulaic patterns that reduced its potential dan- 
ger. They could, therefore, be considered ‘banal balancers’ of vio- 
lence in Manninen’s (2013) terms. Older boys did not mention 
fighting in these ways (although, with a small sample, it is not pos- 
sible to be definite about whether this is a general age difference). 
In this study, as in others, we asked what made boys popular. The 
answers were consistent across year groups, individual and focus 
group interviews and boys from different ethnicised groups. Pop- 
ular boys were mostly not individually identified. However, the 
characteristics the boys associated with popularity were telling 
(bad) jokes that gained fame, being ‘cool’ in dress and practices 
and some resistant or disruptive behaviour that gave them infamy 
so that boys gained social status and prestige for being rebellious. 
Mild rebelliousness was the closest boys reported coming to the 
toughness that is commonly found to be an aspect of hegemonic 
masculinities in other countries. 
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Much literature on popularity points to violence and so fear as 
part of what makes boys popular and keeps them high in mascu- 
line hierarchies. This was never identified by boys in the Helsinki 
study. Bullying and fear were not mentioned in association with 
popularity. Perhaps surprisingly, given that hegemonic masculini- 
ties are said to organise boys and men’s positioning and desires, 
boys did not necessarily aspire to be very popular on the grounds 
that they wanted to be somewhat ‘sensible’ or authentically them- 
selves (viewing popularity as necessarily disruptive). This did 
not mean that their everyday practices were not constrained and 
facilitated by notions of what boys should be like. As is clear in all 
the empirical chapters, whatever the issue being discussed, boys 
were keen to make distinctions between themselves and girls, as 
well as to ensure that they were included as belonging among the 
‘normal’ boys. In order to negotiate their masculine positions, 
they had to be able to make and take jokes, funniness being an 
important part of likeability and masculinities. The boys in the 
study were not keen to stand apart from other boys in ways that 
would fit with theorisations of hegemonic masculinity or could be 
defined by other boys as ‘weird’ It was, therefore, difficult for them 
to claim popularity for themselves. 


CHAPTER 5 


Homosocial Relationships: 
Peers and Friends 


As we saw in Chapters 1 and 3, boys’ relationships with other boys 
are central to their positioning in masculinities. The long-standing 
finding that boys at school commonly call each other ‘gay’ fits with 
the theorisation of homophobia as central to hegemonic mascu- 
linity. However, findings that, in some schools, boys are able to 
hug each other and to be gently considerate of boys who do not 
fit with the characteristics of hegemonic masculinity led Ander- 
son (2009) to argue that there is now an ‘inclusive masculinity’ 
that does not rely on homophobia. This claim has been much dis- 
puted and there is ample evidence that homophobic name-calling 
continues to be a mundane feature of boys’ social relationships 
(Odenbring and Johansson, 2021). However, evidence that some 
boys resist homophobic practices indicates that the social changes 
that have characterised the 2000s may be inflecting boys’ relation- 
ships at school in many countries (Bhana and Mayeza, 2019; Fran- 
cis and Kjaran, 2020). This chapter focuses on the ways in which 
boys’ social relations with their peers were patterned. It aims to 
understand the complexity of their relations and consistencies 
and contradictions in the ways in which they ‘do’ masculinities in 
relation to their peers and friends. 

The term ‘homosocial’ was popularised by Eve Kosofsky Sedg- 
wick (1985) to refer to male social, non-sexual relationships. This 
form of male bonding she theorised as often being accompanied 
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by a fear or hatred of homosexuality. Homosociality is thus not 
necessarily inclusive in the non-homophobic way McCormack 
and Anderson (2010) suggested. As we shall see, boys were gen- 
erally committed to maintaining inclusive masculine friendships 
within their school classes in terms of seeing all boys as friends. 
It was important to many that ‘boys are friends with all boys: Jok- 
ing, a key element of ‘popular masculinity, was a central mecha- 
nism through which friendly social relationships were established 
and maintained. Their positive norm of sociability did not mean, 
however, that boys opposed the use of ‘gay’ as an insult to other 
boys. Nor did it mean that friendships were intimate or confid- 
ing. As Niobe Way (2011) has repeatedly found in her research on 
US boys, in their adolescence and later on, very few felt that they 
could confide in their friends. The few who said they could were 
selective about who they confided in and what they confided. The 
boys identified this as a difference between boys and girls, since 
they considered that girls routinely confided in their friends. 

Friendly relations are clearly important to boys in affording them 
pleasurable interactions, fun and a sense of belonging that made 
school liveable (Butler, 2004). This is not, however, the whole story in 
that friendly relations (as with all social relations) are multifaceted. 
The chapter argues that the reason that boys were deeply invested 
in maintaining friendly relations with all other boys was because 
failure to do so would potentially open them to teasing interactions 
and name-calling. They reported that both of these were common 
among boys. It was an insurance policy against being lonely when 
they changed schools since, if they were friendly with all boys, they 
were likely to find themselves in the same class as some boys with 
whom they were already friends. It also guaranteed protection for 
most boys from being viewed as unvalued outsiders since, if all boys 
were friends with all other boys, they were automatically included 
in friendship groups. It is noteworthy, however, that two boys in 
the study appeared to have no friends; the norm of sociability 
thus did not equally protect all boys. 

The boys’ accounts suggest that, although, as discussed in 
Chapter 4, the boys claimed that they did not seek popularity, 
popularity nonetheless serves to organise boys’ everyday practices 
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because it is a systematically vague concept, including fame (vis- 
ibility), prestige, likeability, daring, resistance, toughness and 
dominance (Heyder and Kessels, 2017). All of these are part of 
‘hegemonic masculinities, but each can be detached from other 
elements of popularity. Admiration, liking, hate and fear are all 
sedimented into popularity, which organises many boys’ (self-) 
positioning and desires in the ways hegemonic masculinities are 
reported to do (Connell and Messerschmidt, 2005). For the boys 
in the study, for example, likeability was important to some extent 
since they needed to be able to claim friendship with all boys. 

This chapter is divided into four main sections. It first discusses 
inclusive homosociality and the ways in which inclusiveness was 
limited, rather than including all versions of masculinities. It then 
considers the ways in which joking and name-calling constitute 
a central way in which boys ‘do’ masculinities and the hierar- 
chies of hegemonic masculinities are maintained. The third sec- 
tion considers gaming as a form of masculine sociality that many 
boys considered characterised masculinity, even though they 
recognised that some girls are gamers. The final main section 
addresses the issue of whether or not boys had close, confiding 
relationships and could share their thoughts and emotions with 
friends. That section provides a bridge to Chapter 7, on family 
relationships, since both address boys’ access to, and desire (or 
lack of desire) for, close relationships, first with friends and then 
with parents and siblings. 


Inclusive Homosociality and Its Limits 


Many boys narratives demonstrated a commitment to maintaining 
friendly relationships with ‘all or most boys in their class. Thirteen- 
year-old Johannes summed up this sentiment, saying, “Well like, 
probably boys have it that, or at least I feel that boys are, a little bit 
like, friends with every boy. Unless they are really, like, irritating’ 

Sociality was widely valued, and most boys described themselves 
as social and as having many friends. Friendships and friendly 
relations were important in themselves, but they were also impor- 
tant in that they acted as ‘insurance’ against being seen as alone 
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and at the bottom of the social hierarchy. Martin’s narrative was 
very insightful in explaining that it is in his interest to be a part of 
all the social groupings in his class - if only peripherally. 


MP: And if you think about the other boys in the school? Are 
there people with whom you get along worse or, better? 
What different kind of boys are there in the school? 


Martin: Every boy has their own group that they belong to. And 
then I belong to, as for me it is a bit, in my interest to 
belong a bit to all the groups, but not so that every group 
would like me a lot, but they do like me. (...) 


MP: Do some have more friends than others? 


Martin: No. Everyone tries to be friends with everybody, because 
once you are with the same group, you get to know eve- 
ryone and maybe then you do not get into the same 
school, you get lonely. 


MP: Do you think that there are many lonely people? 
Students? 


Martin: Everyone is lonely on the inside. (Individual interview 
Martin, 15 years, Estonian background, Kukkula School) 


Martin’s thoughtful, open account lends itself to a psychosocial 
analysis in that he presents his emotions, as well as his social 
positioning. It becomes clear early in the above extract that 
Martin feels himself to be somewhat an outsider in saying 
that “Every boy has their own group that they belong to, but mak- 
ing himself an exception and explaining that it is in his interest 
‘to belong a bit to all the groups. This sounds defensive, as if he 
sought to belong to all the groups to protect himself from being 
a disliked outsider. He did not claim to be liked ‘very much’ but 
asserted that he was liked. He also denied that some boys have 
more friends than others on the grounds that boys get to know 
everyone in their groups. He suggested that all boys sought to be 
friends with everybody, because having extensive social networks 
prevents loneliness. His response that “Everyone is lonely on the 
inside’ is both poignant and suggests that he was lonely in school. 
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In support of this, Martin is one of the two boys in the study who 
considered that they did not have any friends. 

Despite Martin's felt outsider status, the boys in the study told a 
pervasive story that emphasised an inclusive masculine sociality. 
Inclusivity was explicitly described as a masculine feature of social 
relationships, and contrasted with girls’ (assumed) tendency to 
spend time in smaller groups and form ‘cliques. The boys’ nar- 
ratives stressed the irrelevance of their friends’ backgrounds and 
opinions and explained that what mattered for friendships was 
how the friends get along; a friend was someone one was able to 
have fun with. 


MP: Are your friends usually somehow, are they certain type 
of boys or are they all different? 


Aleksi: Not really, I... don’t like to define my friends in a way 
according to their opinions, or I do a bit like that, but... 
Tm friends with those I get along well with and I have fun 
with, so anything else doesn't basically matter. (...) 


MP: So about ethnic backgrounds amongst your friends, does 
it matter at all, that, what is someones skin colour or 
where there are from? 


Aleksi: Noo. To me the main thing is that you're a cool person 
and then like, funny jokes [stories] and you get along. So 
that is in a way to me for example makes no difference if 
someone for example, likes some ballet and I don't, but 
as long as I get along with them otherwise. (Individual 
interview Aleksi, 12 years, Finnish background, Nurmi 
School) 


Aleksi made a strong case for opinions, backgrounds and activi- 
ties not mattering, and in mentioning ballet as a potentially 
acceptable interest for a friend highlighted inclusivity and his 
openness towards different and also less traditional masculinities. 
He did, however, nuance his account. For example, he said that 
he did define his friends ‘a bit like that’ (on their opinions). At the 
same time, he referred to ballet as very far from his own inter- 
ests and an extreme case that would usually be considered outside 
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masculinity. In so doing, he reaffirmed his own masculinity 
through distancing himself from ballet and belied his strong claim 
that ‘it makes no difference’ Further, Aleksi implicitly constructed 
boys who like ballet as different from himself and less norma- 
tive in terms of masculinity. Since he brought up boys who like 
ballet in response to Marja's question on the significance of ethnic- 
ity or skin colour in friendships, this implicitly suggests that these 
differences are significant in distancing boys from each other and 
also signify non-normative masculinity. This is despite the fact 
that he constructed shared fun as being sufficient to bridge ethni- 
cised differences. 

Studies on boys and masculinities have repeatedly discussed the 
finding that involvement in activities - doing things together - 
is a marker of masculinity, while interacting through talk - dis- 
cussing, sharing thoughts and emotions - is considered more 
feminine (e.g. de Boise and Hearn, 2017; Edwards, 2004; Gordon 
et al., 2000; Thorne, 1993). Particular school contexts allow and 
encourage different activities. In one of the schools in this study, 
Harju, many of the boys used to play football together during 
the breaks. In Kukkula School, ‘all’ boys gathered around a ping- 
pong table to play and to socialise during the breaks. In both con- 
texts girls occasionally came to join the activity. Their presence 
was tolerated by the boys as strange but acceptable exceptions to 
what they largely considered masculine activities. Shared activity 
helped boys to maintain an inclusive masculine sociality, which, 
according to many boys’ accounts, mostly ignored individual dif- 
ferences. This is illustrated by a quote from Liban’s interview: 


MP: What about here in school, do you see here, like, different 
groupings of boys? 


Liban: Well I think that we are all different, but then when 
we are here in school everybody, like hangs out, like 
nobody minds even though you are at the same time, 
or nobody cares what is your opinion, you know. Because, 
for instance, if we are all like a bit different, for instance, I 
have my own opinion, but then when the break begins, we 
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all gather around the ping pong table and we all play, you 
know, so that it doesn’t really matter what you think. (...) 


MP: Isit here, is it usually just boys who hang out there around 
the ping pong table? 

Liban: Well not necessarily. Sometimes some girls come, like, “we 
want to play, then we are just like, in a fair way, so that 
everybody queues, so then we are like, ‘if you go there at the 
end of the queue then you can play. (Individual interview 
Liban, 14 years, Somali background, Kukkula School) 


As Liban made clear, girls who wanted to join what the boys 
viewed as boys’ activities were viewed as exceptional, even though 
they were treated fairly and allowed to take a turn. Among boys, 
though, a joint activity is able to temporarily render individual 
differences irrelevant. 

Contrary to the boys’ canonical narrative that opinions and 
activities are irrelevant to friendships and that they socialised with 
‘all’ boys, there were hierarchies of masculinities in the schools 
in that certain boys’ friendships and company were reported to 
be less valued than others. When asked what made boys vulner- 
able to being alone, unpopular or bullied, the boys listed a num- 
ber of things, many of which were connected to boys’ bodies and 
ways of being masculine. These characteristics included: being 
short, looking young, not being sporty or fit, having a physi- 
cal defect or a disease, ‘girly’ hobbies, using ‘fake’ brand clothes, 
getting angry easily, or not being able to take a joke. According 
to some, any difference or acting in a ‘weird’ or ‘irritating’ way 
exposed boys to bullying. Even though only a minority of boys 
spontaneously mentioned the risk of being labelled as gay, when 
asked, everybody agreed that questioning accepted masculine 
norms (through behaviour or interests that could be interpreted 
as girly’) would lead to laughter and being called ‘gay’ Inasmuch as 
the reasons for exclusion or bullying concerned clothing and 
style, they clearly also intersected with social class and different 
opportunities for consumption, as did the markers of popularity 
(see e.g. Harvey et al., 2013 and Chapter 4). Even though many of 
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the boys interviewed were critical of this kind of hierarchisation 
and labelling, they considered it an inevitable and mundane part 
of school life and did not challenge it. 

The supposed irrelevance of difference to masculine sociality 
was also mentioned by Sami, a transgender boy. However, in 
his narrative this did not increase the inclusiveness of boy groups 
but was produced by the boys’ conformity to masculine norms 
that flattened out differences and gave them a uniform appearance: 


Sami: I mean I know some of them, some of them are really nice 
but then when they move there in the corridors in the boy 
groups, so you notice that they all have the same kind of 
clothes, all have the same kind of everything. And then 
someone cuts their hair in a specific way so someone else 
gets the same thing the next week and you are just look- 
ing from the side that wow, oh well hey. Then I dont even 
know anyones names when theyre just one. (Focus group 
7, a girl and trans boy, 15 years, Finnish background, Keinu 
youth club) 


While masculine sociality may render some differences 
irrelevant (although, as seen above, this can be contradicted by 
what the boys say), for Sami it was clear that he was not included 
by boys as properly masculine: ‘It is difficult to hang out with the 
boys sometimes, there is always that kind of, that “you are a girl, 
you don't know this thing going on” 

Given the strength of the norm of sociality and being friends 
and young people's general tendency to understand lack of friends 
as entailing exclusion (Myllyniemi, 2009), it was not easy for the 
young people to talk about having no friends and being lonely. 
Martin (discussed above) and Joel were, therefore, exceptional in 
the study in explaining that they practically had no friends. Joel, 
for instance, first says that the boys in his class are his friends 
(‘basically’) and so are the people in his extra-curricular music 
hobby. None of these people is, however, sufficiently close for him 
to spend time with them outside the school and hobby contexts. 
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MP: Can you describe yourself a bit, what kind of person you are 
in general? 

Joel: Maybe a quiet one. [very quietly, apologetic laugh] I don't 
know. 


MP: But there is, of course, nothing wrong with that. Do you 
have friends here in the school? 


Joel: Yes. The boys in the class, basically. (...) 

MP: Do you have friends outside school? 

Joel: Well. Well basically the guys of the [music hobby]. The band. 
MP: From the music hobby. 


Joel: Yes, but Pm never with them, or actually I’m never with my 
friends anyway. (Individual interview Joel, 14 years, Finnish 
background, Kukkula School) 


For many reasons, Joel had limited possibilities to embody 
‘hegemonic’ masculinity. He identified as a quiet boy, which 
suggests that he did not find masculine joking - an essential part 
of masculine sociality (e.g. Huuki et al., 2010; Kehily and Nayak 
1997) — easy or ‘natural’ Joel’s family situation was also not easy 
either economically or with regard to social relationships, and he 
considered it more important to spend time with his mother than 
with his peers. 

In summary, sociality and ‘getting along’ were norms that 
encouraged boys to ‘be friends with everybody. Friendships 
and masculine sociality provided company, pleasure and fun, and 
protected the boys from loneliness and ending up at the bottom 
of the masculine hierarchy. However, while boys emphasised that 
(some) differences between boys did not matter, not all boys could 
claim inclusion and belonging, and the company of some was val- 
ued more than others. These differences between boys highlighted 
their intersectional positioning, as they were related not only to 
norms and hierarchies of masculinities, but to social class, (cis/ 
trans) gender, and ‘race’ and ethnicity. 
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Joking and Name-Calling 


Besides shared physical activities, a central part of masculine 
sociality and boys’ friendships was joking (see also Barnes, 2012; 
Huuki et al., 2010; Kehily and Nayak, 1997). Joking was a way 
to spend time in itself and an integral part of many activities. It 
was what made hanging out with other boy(s) fun. Joking had 
many positive functions: shared joking was a form that included 
others. It was a sign of being close to someone and a way to share 
observations and (positive) emotions. However, joking was also 
a way to mark difference, to ridicule others and to establish 
(masculine) hierarchy. 

Joking works only when those present ‘get’ the joke. The 
masculine norms in all three schools required that boys should 
not be offended by jokes, even when they were racist, homophobic 
or otherwise offensive. Many participants recognised the 
contradictory functions of joking, and they knew that people 
interpreted ‘jokes’ in different ways and that some ‘jokes’ were 
meant to be insults. Humour is thus an important but ambivalent 
part of boys’ everyday life - it can be used for inclusive community- 
building, for othering and de-valuing others, and for shaking and 
questioning hierarchies (Huuki et al., 2010). An extract from a 
focus group interview with five boys illustrates the contradictory 
nature of joking as a part of masculine sociality. Bikram first talks 
about bullying in a disapproving way, even though he suggests 
that those bullied and bullying in other groups did not care about 
it. However, when the narrative turns to social practices in the 
participants’ own group, practices looking very similar to those 
examples of bullying were described as ‘only joking. The boys were 
self-critical in recognising that, for those who are not familiar 
with a group, this may be experienced as insulting and saddening: 


Bikram: I have noticed that in some groups of friends, the 
strategy is that, for example, someone is being bul- 
lied, well even the bullied one does not care ‘cause 
he is in a group in which they bully each other. So 
he doesn't care, and he starts bullying them too. 
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Elias: Yea like kind of joking around. 


Bikram: Yea like joking around. But then in some, like our group 
is like this, that we for example call each other names but 
no one cares. But then some new guys we do not really 
know what they are like so, they could for example get 
sad real fast and get offended. 


Luka: Yea. 
Mikael: Yea. 
Bikram: So then in a way we do not know that. 


Mikael: And then as we do not get that we just [keep] joking 
around. 


Bikram: Yea we do not get it. 
Mikael: Yea. 


Bikram: But for example between us we can call each other 
names, because nobody cares. 


Mikael: And it is not even really calling names— 
Bikram: No since— 
Luka: Itis just kind of joking around. 


Bikram: Yea joking around. Like we get the joke and so on, but 
not everyone necessarily does. (Focus group 6, 5 boys, 
12 years, one with Finnish background, two with migrant 
parents, two mixed parentage, Harju School) 


What is also important in the quote is the way that joking marks 
the borders of friendships: joking is considered possible in a 
stronger way within friendship groups. Between friends, every- 
body is expected to ‘get’ the joke. It was repeatedly stated that one 
had to be more on guard with less close acquaintances - and with 
girls who did not know when what was being said was a joke. 
The boys’ narratives show that joking is a masculine practice 
that defines who is included as a ‘friend’ or an ‘outsider, and 
creates a strong masculine norm of being able to ‘take a joke’ 
and not complaining over ‘minor’ things. Even when joking 
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bordered or overlapped with bullying, it was often considered an 
inevitable part of sociality that boys had to, and did, get used to, 
or at least put up with: 


MP: Well you said, that every now and then people playfully 
wind each other up for some reason? 


Yonas: For example when, you have done something, something 
like a bit embarrassing or basically, so after a while maybe 
a week or something, then people start to, like, make fun 
of that or they play the fool about that thing with you. 


MP: So someone remembers that and then he says something 
about it? 


Yonas: And then everyone is laughing and so. 
MP: Right. Has that ever happened to you? 
Yonas: Yes it has. Yeah. 

MP: How did it feel, is it a bit embarrassing or? 


Yonas: Well, like. We are kind of used to that so it is not so 
embarrassing any more like it was, at the beginning. 
(Individual interview Yonas, 14 years, Eritrean background, 
Kukkula School) 


Even though joking clearly was very important, calling something 
‘only joking’ was also a way to use claims that it is not serious or 
worth complaining about to discipline boys into normative ver- 
sions of masculinities and maintain the centrality of hegemonic 
masculinities. This line of argument blurred the line between bul- 
lying and joking and made the social control exercised through 
joking harder to resist. Discussions of calling someone ‘gay’ pro- 
vide an illustrative case of how calling something ‘a joke’ enables 
disciplining and policing of ‘proper masculinity’ through homo- 
phobic practices that otherwise would be considered unaccepta- 
ble. Homophobic name-calling has a long history and has been 
found to bea central, widespread practice for policing heterosexual 
masculinity among young people in numerous research projects 
(e.g. Frosh, Phoenix and Pattman, 2002; Kehily and Nayak, 1997; 
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Lehtonen, 2002; Pascoe, 2005). While some researchers have iden- 
tified the emergence of new, more inclusive and less homophobic 
masculinities (Anderson 2009), in the light of these data it seems 
too soon and too optimistic to valorise such ideas as marking a 
turning point for young masculinities. In this study, all the inter- 
viewees acknowledged that the term ‘gay’ was a widely used insult 
in their daily lives. 


MP: In other schools ... we have talked about this thing of 
calling someone gay, that boys still use it as a word 
of abuse? 


Lauri: It’s probably the most common word of abuse [laughter]. 

Onni: It’s usually added like after a word or like- 

Lauri: Hey gay [laughing] 

Onni: Yeah like that added after a word, like for example are 
you some figure-skating gay or something like that, so it’s 


added there after so not as an individual word, but like, 
it’s always added after some thing that you do. (...) 


Lauri: Or then it might be that if you have for example new shoes 
or a new shirt or something like that, so they might say 
that the new shoes look gay or like that. [laughing] (Focus 
group 5, 5 boys, 14-15 years, four with Finnish background, 
one with migrant parents, Kukkula School) 


Even though several boys claimed that ‘gay’ is used as a generic 
insult that does not ‘really mean anything, the examples provided 
by Onni and Lauri illustrate well how the term is used for con- 
trolling what can be seen as appropriate forms of masculinity and 
for disciplining those boys whose interests or appearance do not 
match with the ideals of heterosexual/hegemonic masculinity. 
At the level of everyday practices, homophobia remains integral 
to ideas of ‘proper’ masculinity among teenage boys (see also 
Pascoe, 2005). 

This was, however, not the whole story. Discussions on homo- 
phobic name-calling exposed important contradictions. While 
the interviewees reported hearing it and sometimes using it 
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themselves, almost all were critical of it. Calling someone ‘gay’ as 
an insult was repeatedly described as ‘stupid; ‘weird; ‘only a joke’ 
and ‘not effective as an insult. For instance, for Valtteri calling 
someone ‘gay’ as an insult was old-fashioned and did not corre- 
spond to the real meaning of the word: 


Valtteri: Even in this class they call each other gay quite a lot like 
that, but it’s a bit like more as a joke like that. They do 
usually, I've been called gay quite many times in this 
school, so, yeah. 


MP: Well what do you think about [the fact] that gay is like a 
word of abuse? 


Valtteri: It’s not really, it was maybe sometime in the 90s a thing 
but like, those dudes still call people gays [in a nega- 
tive way], it’s a bit like an old thing that, when it’s not 
even, originally [it] hasn't been a word of abuse so, they 
should figure out a new word of abuse for example. 
(Focus group 4, 2 boys, 12 years, Finnish background, 
Nurmi School) 


Unlike in some earlier studies (e.g. Frosh et al., 2002), it seemed 
to be relatively easy for the participants to tell the researcher 
that they had been called ‘gay’ (albeit only as ‘a joke’!). Further, 
two participants actively brought up their queer identities and, 
rather than feeling that they had to hide them, they explained 
that they had tried to create more positive ways of using the 
term ‘gay’ as a form of resistance to the homophobic discourses at 
the school: 


Sami: Ihave in fact challenged these situations for example at 
one point one guy from our class said something, fuck- 
ing gay’ or something like that, so I was like “Excuse me, 
were you talking to me?. And yes, in that way I came 
out to my class. [laughs] (...) I have in fact used [the 
term ‘gay’] also in a kind of opposite way, that I have 
used it positively with people hearing, and about myself 
in a positive way. That I try a little to take the word onto 
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myself and get them to understand that in my opinion 
it’s a good word. 


Katriina: Yes, and I said to Leena one day that ‘you look very gay 
today and she said ‘thank you: [laughs] (Focus group 7, 
a girl and trans boy, 15 years, Finnish background, Keinu 
youth club) 


Homophobic name-calling does, then, still act as a way to police 
boys’ ways of being masculine, even though this may be less abso- 
lute and less shaming than in previous decades. Our observations 
are in line with Pascoe’s (2005) analysis of how the derogatory 
term ‘fag’ continues to work as ‘an abject position outside of mas- 
culinity that actually constitutes masculinity’ (p. 342). According 
to Pascoe, the term may or may not relate to boys’ sexual orienta- 
tion, but it always carries meanings of not being properly mascu- 
line. It thus remains a way of controlling how boys ‘do gender’ that 
does not work in a symmetrical way for girls. ‘Gay’ was used only 
very exceptionally for girls (see above, however). A closely parallel 
way of controlling girls’ femininities seemed to be using insult- 
ing words related to girls’ excessive (hetero)sexuality, as has been 
found in the literature on ‘slags; ‘sluts’ and ‘slut-shaming’ and gen- 
dered social control of girls (e.g. Cawie and Lees, 1981; Ringrose 
and Renold, 2012): 


MP: Its probably the kind of word of abuse that is used 
precisely for boys I presume? 


Martin: Yeah. (...) 


Onni: I dort know if girls have some word, slut or something 
common like that. [laughter] I don’t know I haven't 
heard... 


Lauri: You are such sluts. [laughing] [Joint laughter] 


Onni: Or like, but that’s how girls mock each other with that, 
not like ‘you look like a... but, mock each other with that 
word then, I dont know. (Focus group 5, 5 boys, 14-15 
years, four with Finnish background, one with migrant 
parents, Kukkula School) 
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As with using the term ‘gay’ as an insult, using ‘slut’ did not con- 
stitute an allegation that the person being abused engaged in the 
sexual practices being referred to. Nevertheless, both terms serve 
to sanction certain ways of ‘doing gender’ and illustrate the differ- 
ent ideals and moral standards related to masculinity and femi- 
ninity (Attwood, 2007). 


Gaming as a Form of Masculine Sociability 


Video gaming is a contemporary activity that - at first glance - 
seems not to fit in an obvious way into boys’ constructions of the 
gendered binary of masculine physical activity and feminine (pas- 
sive) talking. Yet, gaming is a very gendered phenomenon and 
was a central means of doing gender and gender difference in the 
study. Both quantitative and qualitative studies find that boys are 
more likely than girls to play digital games. Girls and women do 
play, but they tend to play on different games and in different ways 
than boys do. For instance, from a longitudinal Norwegian study 
of 873 children (boys and girls) followed from age six to 12, Hygen 
and colleagues (2020) suggested that gender intersects with gam- 
ing in different ways for boys and girls: 


[B]ecause studies of gaming, including the current investigation, 
show that boys spend substantially more time gaming than do 
girls (...) it could be that gaming is more integrated in boys’ play 
culture and thus plays an important part of boys’ socialization. 
Because girls’ gaming is less socially normative, other girls may 
be less accepting of girls who game a lot. Thus, girls who game 
may not only have fewer in-person girls to game with, but also to 
a greater extent be excluded from nongaming social interaction 
with same-aged girls, and the socialization that follows. (Hygen 
et al., 2020: 870-71) 


This gender difference also intersects with age in that there do not 
appear to be particular gender differences in gaming among young 
children, but girls tend to reduce the time they spend gaming from 
their early teens onwards, while boys increase their playing time 
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(Livingstone, 2009). In later adolescence, boys have been found 
to play more frequently than girls do and spend more time on 
each playing session (Lucas and Sherry, 2004). These differences 
are not absolute in that some girls play what are often considered 
to be games liked by boys (Jenson and de Castell, 2011). 

In this study, boys spontaneously raised the issue of gaming as a 
gendered activity. In a focus group interview with two 12-year-old 
boys, Valtteri reminded Kristian repeatedly that the gender differ- 
ences related to gaming are not absolute, but are ‘usually; and Valt- 
teri himself reported currently gaming much less than previously. 
Yet, as in almost all interviews, the masculinity of gaming activity 
was not questioned. It was also clear that it was not using technical 
devices like computers or phones, or engaging in online activities, 
that was gendered per se. There is a consensus that social media 
was an area in which girls were more invested, while gaming was 
particularly ‘a boys’ thing’ In the following extract, Kristian spon- 
taneously mentioned that playing video games differentiates girls 
and boys’ activities. 


MP: How about are there the kind of things that, like, girls do 
some things more and boys do some things? 


Valtteri: Yeah generally there are like, boys do some specific 
things more. 


Kristian: Well boys at least play video games. 
Valtteri: Usually. 


Kristian: Yeah like, girls use these social media services and send 
pictures of themselves. So that, the video game is a boys’ 
thing. 

Valtteri: Usually at least. (Focus group 4, 2 boys, 12 years, Finnish 
background, Nurmi School) 


Similarly, in a focus group discussion with four 13-year-old boys, 
it was recognised that the gender difference in gaming is not abso- 
lute. Yet, the contents of many games are considered masculine 
(shooting, adventure), and, while the boys were aware that several 
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kinds of games exist, gender difference was highlighted in Jaakko’s 
ridiculing of games with more ‘feminine’ content: 


MP: Well how about, is gaming something that girls and boys 
do the same way or is it like— 


Daniel: Usually men or boys play games. You do see women as 
well sometimes but not often. 


MP: What do you think what is it about that it interests 
more—? 


Daniel: Usually in games they shoot or go on adventures or 
something really boyish usually. 


MP: Mmm, so because of that it doesn’t interest girls? 


Jaakko: Then there are Barbie make-up games. They are the best 
adventure games. (Focus group 3, 4 boys, 13 years, three 
with Finnish background, one mixed parentage, Nurmi 
School) 


The area of gaming, then, is one way in which old ideas about gen- 
der difference have sedimented into contemporary understand- 
ings through practices in new media. Because boys and girls see 
this as a difference of choice, it is an area in which they feel enti- 
tled to essentialise difference, even if they recognise that gender 
differences should be nuanced. 

Online activities and gaming are topics that are often publicly 
debated with a lot of concern expressed about young people in 
general and young masculinities in particular, in ways that some- 
times come close to being moral panics (Livingstone and Blum- 
Ross, 2020). Gaming is feared to be addictive; it is thought to 
interfere with boys’ ability to concentrate on schooling or read- 
ing, and prevent them from engaging in outdoor activities. The 
violent material that some of the games contain is thought to be 
especially harmful (Lobel et al., 2017). The participants in this 
study were very aware of these concerns. They repeatedly dis- 
tanced themselves from the problematic notions of ‘gaming boys’ 
by stating that they did not play the ‘really’ violent games and, 
even if the games had violence in them, they played them for 
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the adventure and tactical strategies they required, not because 
of the violence: 


Leo: 


MP: 


Ivan: 


The social nature of the gaming - whether online or with a shared 
device - was also often emphasised. Many of the boys said that 
playing alone was boring, but multiplayer games were exciting 
and fun. Playing with a friend was fun because they were able to 
strategise together and ‘compare kills. In addition, the elements 
of collaboration, comparison and competition were important 


as well. 


Well I play the kind of adventure games with friends or then 
when I play, one of these kind of so-called fighting games 
but really it’s not that kind of a fighting game. It is animated 
and then it is, what makes a fighting game an actual fight- 
ing game is that if there is, blood and everything like that 
but there isn’t in this one. So... (Focus group 2, 2 girls 2 boys, 
12-13 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


What kind of games are the funniest in your opinion or 
what do you like to play? 


Online war games, so that with a friend you just go some- 
where and then, not for killing but for fun, you know, 
so that there are different, when there are mistakes and 
you use the mistakes and all the players are just looking 
at you, at what are you doing and so it is just fun sometimes. 
(Individual interview Ivan, 13 years, Russian background, 
Harju School) 


Veeti: So but it's not the main thing, I just like those type of 


MP: 


gameplays more and then I play quite a lot of first person 
shooting games so. 


Yeah, so what does that like mean? So you are the one who 
shoots? 


Veeti: It means that I’m like the dude and then I play against 


many other players. I like those, I have quite [many], like 
with Olli, the other friend of mine, [we play] those games 
always in multiplayer. (...) It’s like that it’s not traditional 
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like run-and-shoot, but rather it’s tactic based. (...) I have 
a lot of games which you can play only- or well like the 
two of you on a couch and then some games are like that 
whichever way so you can play them online or then on the 
couch. (...) I, I like to play with friends, [no matter] if it 
was online or physically, because you always have more 
fun in a way that if you share the experience in a way. And 
then it gets a new dimension as well because you can be in 
some communication in FPS games, that is in first person 
shooter games, so you can be with someone else like so 
hey you go there and get them here and then I shoot them 
from here. (Individual interview Veeti, 13 years, Finnish 
background, Nurmi School) 


The amount of knowledge the boys had about the games and their 
origins, their detailed narratives on how games are played and 
the excitement with which gaming was talked about all suggest 
that gaming is a significant part of everyday social life for most 
of the boys. However, their expression of enthusiasm was attenu- 
ated by their awareness of how problematic the adults considered 
this activity to be. For instance, in a focus group discussion with 
five 12-year-old boys, they made clear that it was important to 
distance themselves from ‘playing too much. Bikram, Mikael and 
Luka all sought to construct themselves as reasonable players who 
independently wanted to keep gaming in balance with other (out- 
side) activities and especially football, their hobby. Yet, gaming 
seemed to have a compelling side for them as well, since Bikram 
explained that his parents try to limit his gaming when he plays 
‘well and both Mikael and Bikram reported sometimes having 
played until they experienced eye strain or got a headache: 


MP: You playa lot? With Playstation? 
Luka: No. 

Bikram: Yea, not that much. 

Mikael: I kind of draw limits. 

Bikram: Right there is a limit for example. 


Mikael: 


Bikram: 


Mikael: 


Bikram: 


Mikael: 


Bikram: 


Mikael: 
Luka: 
MP: 


Bikram: 


Mikael: 


Bikram: 


Mikael: 
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My mum does not really always need to tell me to put 
the game away since I can do that myself. 


And then we have football [training] and such too. 
Yea so there is not always time. 


Time and neither does one necessarily want to play. We 
do not always only go to training, even though we did 
not have training we would play football, as it is fun and 


so. (...) 
They [parents] don't usually, they don't set limits but... 


But If I play something well then they try to draw limits 
a bit. 


Like it’s time to go out or something like that. 
We do know how to limit our play time. 

So you yourselves know how to. 

Yea. 


But my eyes get sore sometimes, if you watch [too 
long]— 


And I get a headache if I watch in excess so I draw a 
limit, [must] stop. 


I know that before it, it comes so then I know. (Focus 
group 6, 5 boys, 12 years, one with Finnish background, 
two with migrant parents, two mixed parentage, Harju 
School) 
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Despite all the positive aspects the boys knew gaming involved, 
and despite it being a common social activity for most of them, 
gaming and especially excessive gaming was also used to draw 
distinctions between boys. Excessive gaming was seen to be 
related to geekiness/nerdiness and sometimes even social exclu- 
sion. Despite the rise of ‘geek chic’ (Bell, 2013), in two schools 
the boys who were especially strongly engaged with gaming were 
considered to form a group of their own - a group that was not 
high in the social hierarchy, perhaps because the time they spent 
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gaming took them away from being available for interactions with 
boys in general. 


Bikram: Well usually the unpopular guys are just those who play 
quite a lot, I have noticed that they get asked a lot about 
why they play all the time and so on. And then people do 
not know them and neither do they care for them and 
so on. (Individual interview Bikram, 12 years, Nepalese 
background, Harju School) 


As a more exceptional case, Sami and Katriina - who were inter- 
viewed at a youth club and went to none of the three schools — 
described ‘gamer boys’ as an inferior group in schools’ masculine 
hierarchy, based on their less affluent and minoritised ethnic posi- 
tioning as compared to the white Finnish boys, many of whom 
were engaged with sports. According to them, the white Finn- 
ish boys had the economic (and other) means to enhance their 
sporting skills, which accorded them high status in the masculine 
hierarchy; and thus all the other boys, including all boys of other 
ethnicities, were collapsed together as ‘gamer boys’ who were con- 
sidered less masculine. 


Sharing Thoughts and Emotions with Friends 


So far, we have seen that (a limited) inclusivity, joking and the 
importance of fun were an integral part of boys’ sociality and 
friendships. When talking about the school context, the boys often 
said that all the boys in their class were their ‘friends, which fitted 
with the norms of sociality and masculine inclusivity. Yet, most 
of them had a more or less stable set of closer friends, with whom 
they spent time outside, as well as inside, the school context. 
When spending leisure time with (male) friends, the boys said 
that they did sports, played games with computers, hung out in 
parks, playgrounds and homes, and sometimes went to the cin- 
ema, ate hamburgers or shopped. Some boys also explicitly men- 
tioned talking as an activity, usually related to hanging out and 
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having fun. Talking, when it was not joking, however, had a rather 
marginal position in boys’ narratives on their leisure activities. On 
the whole, the boys’ narratives on their friendships followed tradi- 
tional gendered narratives where boys’ friendships centre around 
common activities and where verbal sharing is seen as ‘feminine’ 

Stressing the importance of friends did not mean that the friend- 
ships would develop to be intimate or confiding. Studies have 
shown repeatedly that expressions of emotion like hurt, worry 
and care or concern for others are considered ‘gay’ or ‘girly’ and 
therefore not easily adopted as a part of boys’ peer and friendship 
practices (e.g. Oransky and Marecek, 2009; Way, 2011; Huuki and 
Sunnari, 2015). Way (2011) described how sharing ‘deep thoughts’ 
with friends becomes increasingly difficult for boys as they become 
adolescents and older, even though they long for such intimate and 
confiding relationships to last. In the Finnish context, Huuki 
and Sunnari (Huuki, 2010b; Huuki and Sunnari, 2015) discussed 
how boys’ narratives of caring for and about others gets inter- 
twined with masculine status-seeking and aggression, with the 
result that generalised empathy towards others may decrease as 
the boys grow older. For both Way (2011) and Huuki and Sun- 
nari (2015), middle childhood or early adolescence are years of 
change, during which mechanisms related to masculinity start to 
interfere with boys expression of care, worries and ‘deep thoughts. 
The data from this study also demonstrates that showing emo- 
tions and sharing, especially negative emotions and talking about 
emotions, was not easy and not often done by the boys. Some, like 
Mikael, explicitly acknowledged that the spectrum of emotions 
that boys could freely express was very limited: “Yeah, they [girls] 
do speak more [about emotions], we [boys] don't really. No, we 
are never like that, except for maybe the only one there is, is that, 
“Tm tired” It is the only one. But not really anything else? How- 
ever, the narratives were more nuanced than simply rejecting 
such sharing as feminine. When boys were asked whether they 
thought the stereotype of ‘more emotional’ girls was accurate, 
many of the boys agreed, but some were ambivalent and some 
rejected the notion: 
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MP: Sometimes, it’s maybe a bit of a stereotype as well that 
girls were like somehow more emotional or something 
like that so, do you think that’s true? 


Samu: Well I don't think it’s like in any way, any way true that, I 
do know boys who are just as emotional as girls and, girls 
who don't like mind anything like that in a special way. 
(Individual interview Samu, 13 years, Finnish background, 
Nurmi School) 


Many of the boys were critical of the masculine stereotypes of boys 
being unwilling or unable to express empathy and feelings, in line 
with the common tendency to question (some) gendered stereo- 
types and to emphasise gender equality. However, at a practical 
level, ‘talking deep’ or sharing one’s own worries or negative feel- 
ings was not common according to the boys. For instance, Aleksi 
seems simultaneously to try to reject the masculine stereotype - by 
claiming his ability to be empathetic and talk with a friend about 
anything he is struggling with - and to reinforce it by asserting that 
he prefers doing something fun to having intimate discussions: 


MP: What do you think, do boys talk about that [feelings] 
amongst themselves or, with someone? 


Aleksi: I do, for example I might talk with some friend about 
that if they are going through, a rough time with some- 
thing or if someone asks for example for some advice, 
wherever they are so then I kinda talk with them about 
it but I have never had, myself, a need to talk about deep 
stuff. I really prefer to do something fun with my friends, 
than talk about any[thing]. (Individual interview Aleksi, 
12 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


Aleksi shows one of the contradictions that was part of many 
of the narratives on masculinity. While the boys were willing to 
question masculine stereotypes and to embrace the multiplicity of 
masculinities at the level of discourses, when talking about their 
own practices and everyday lives, they were keen to avoid femi- 
nine’ sharing and showing emotions. Aleksi implicitly denigrates 


talking about ‘deep stuff’ by suggesting that he ‘prefer[s] to do 
something fun. Veeti, who was an exceptionally articulate and 
reflexive interviewee, engaged in a longer discussion on gender 
differences in showing negative emotions and especially boys’ 
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avoidance of crying: 


MP: 


Veeti: 


MP: 


Veeti: 


MP: 


Veeti: 


MP: 


Veeti: 


MP: 


Veeti: 


Maybe a bit like a stereotype as well that girls are somehow 
more so-called emotional than boys, so do you think that 
it’s true? 


Well yeah boys show their feelings or talk about it quite 
rarely, like ‘hey I’m having a bit of a hard time’ or anything 
like that. 


So in a way it’s true. 


Yeah I think its probably mostly true, or I dort know 
if girls reveal to each other like ‘hey now I’m upset, this 
happened, but like boys rarely even try. The thing is more 
like, if you feel like crying so don’t by any means cry if there 
are friends nearby, so yeah. At least for me it’s the kind of 
thing that I don’t want to cry if there are others around. 


What is that about, then if someone saw that you were...? 
Upset or? 

Yeah. 

I don't know, it can... I don’t know. 

You just get that kind of feeling. 


Yeah you sometimes even think about it, that ‘why?’ But 
it’s quite rare that ‘let me just cry, like. With adults or par- 
ents I let myself [cry] because it doesn’t matter, but then 
I don't maybe like it if I was for example hurt, so I will 
try until the last moment to hold back the tears because, 
maybe it is that, that I don’t like at all if everyone looked at 
you like that like hey something bad happened to that one 
or something like that. Or if you for example get offended 
by something so then you are thought to be a bit weak or 
something like this if you start to cry. (Individual interview 
Veeti, 13 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 
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There is a long tradition of considering crying as particularly anti- 
thetical to masculinity. As Veetis extract shows (above), when 
crying, one is not necessarily making a decision to share emo- 
tions with others, but losing control over tears is an unwelcome 
deviation from ‘rational’ and ‘controlled’ masculinity. It is thus 
not surprising that, for many boys, crying was an undesired act 
of showing emotions, which they either avoided or perceived with 
great ambivalence, as is commonly found in the literature (Motro 
and Ellis, 2017; Santiago- Menendez and Campbell, 2013). 

According to de Boise and Hearn (2017), rather than simply 
suggesting that boys and men ‘repress’ their emotions or arguing 
for the emergence of new and ‘more emotional’ masculinities, 
it would be useful to explore how emotions are connected with 
social structures and how masculine privilege stems from, and is 
supported through, certain emotions (see also Pease, 2012). Thus, 
if thinking about Veeti’s narrative, rather than simply repressing 
his emotions when fighting tears, he seemed to be acting in 
accordance with another emotion - fear and worry about being 
considered weak or unmasculine - when doing so. Like many 
other boys, there was an element of critical questioning of the 
masculine norm for Veeti, yet the costs of being seen crying - 
being looked at, being considered weak - were clearly too high to 
make it possible for Veeti to go against the norm in practice. In 
his short extract, Veeti also illustrated the importance of context, 
and the plurality of the relationality that constitutes masculinities 
in relation to being able or unable to show emotions. He regarded 
crying with adults and especially his parents as unproblematic. 
His masculine identity as a child ran counter to his school-based 
masculinity, supporting Tolonen’s (2017) argument that practices 
cannot be divorced from context. 

More direct criticism of masculine demands to avoid show- 
ing emotions and especially crying is evident in a quote from 
Liban’s interview: 


Liban: I think that, some boys just are like that, that one has to be 
hard and can't show emotions (...) Because usually, if girls 
(...) are sad, they usually go to some of their friends. But 
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then, you don't necessarily have that friend. Then, like, 
even though you were crying then everybody else would 
be immediately like, “Why you are crying? You are a man, 
like that you know, like “Yes we know that you feel bad but 
you don't need to show it. 


MP: Okay I see. So in a way it’s, not so easy for boys. 
Liban: Maybe, I don’t know. But that doesn’t apply to me anyway. 


MP: Okay so you feel that you have the kind of friends that 
even if you had something worse going on, you could tell 
them about that? 


Liban: Yeah, but I don't think I ever get those, which is a good 
thing. (Individual interview Liban, 14 years, Somali 
background, Kukkula School) 


According to Liban, ‘some boys’ had adopted the masculine ideals 
of hardness and avoiding showing emotions, and these boys 
were actively sanctioning other boys’ expressions of emotion by 
demanding that they ‘man up’ if crying. Gendered differences 
also come up in different social patterns. From Liban’s extract, he 
viewed girls as more often having the kind of close friendships 
where showing emotions is allowed, while (some) boys generally 
do not. This corresponds to survey findings in Finland according 
to which boys and girls meet their friends roughly as often as 
each other, but boys report getting less emotional support in their 
friendships and more often report that they have no close friends 
(Halme et al., 2018; Myllyniemi, 2014). Masculine norms seem to 
situate boys’ friendships more in the public sphere with less close 
relationships rather than close (male) friendships. 

While Liban distanced himself from the masculine demands of 
hardness and avoiding emotions (‘that doesn't apply to me any- 
way ), it is noteworthy that, when he was asked about whether 
he would be able to show emotions and share his problems with 
a friend, he only replied that he did not need to do this. This was a 
very common pattern in the data. Boys criticise the masculine ste- 
reotype and say that it is fine to disrupt them - and yet they rep- 
resent themselves in ways that resist questioning of the masculine 
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norms in practice. In Liban’s case (above), he constructs himself 
as never having problems, which implicitly constructs himself as 
strong and autonomous and so normatively masculine. 

However, for some boys, close friendships provided a context 
that allowed at least potential sharing of even some negative 
emotions and worries. Onni (14 years, Finnish background, 
Kukkula School), for instance, said that he could speak about 
his worries with some trusted friends: ‘It [that girls share their 
emotions more than boys] might be quite a bit true, but I can for 
example tell some of my best friends some things just like that, 
I know that they dont say anything about it again’ Veeti, on 
the other hand, speaking again about the difficulties of sharing 
worries with friends, constructed differences between his friends 
on the grounds that some are more empathic and better equipped 
to deal empathically with intimate confiding, while some ‘freeze’: 


MP: Are there things that you could talk about (...) to your 
parents but not with friends (...) worries maybe? 


Veeti: Yeah worries. Well some worries are after all the kind 
that your friends can listen to and (...) some friends can 
but some can't. Some are a bit like... ‘I don’t know how 
to answer that’ so they freeze completely, but then again 
some, (...) think about it for a moment and then they start 
to talk about something to me. So some in a way under- 
stand the situation, some are a bit like that they don’t really 
know how I'm feeling. So some are worse at empathy and 
some are better at empathy. (Individual interview Veeti, 13 
years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


The above examples highlight the importance of context, social 
relations and friendships for boys’ potential to share (negative) 
emotions. Way (2011) argued, based on her long-term longitu- 
dinal studies with boys, that, in their childhood, boys enjoy shar- 
ing their deepest thoughts and secrets and emotions with their 
closest friends. While the wish to do so remains even when they 
grow older, they find it increasingly hard to share the closeness 
and trust that would enable them to do so. In this study, too, many 
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participants were critical of masculine demands to conceal emo- 
tions. Yet, despite their claims to eschew gender differences, they 
also expressed reluctance to share worries and negative emotions, 
constructing these as more the domain of girls. 


In Conclusion 


In coming back to the theorisation of hegemonic and other mas- 
culinities discussed in Chapter 1, via a discussion of boys’ rela- 
tionships with their peers, the boys in the Helsinki schools might 
be viewed as positioned in processes of change that were visible 
in contradictory narratives. For example, they espoused egalitar- 
ian discourses of gender and sometimes sexuality but reproduced 
long-standing notions of gender difference in friendships that 
rendered girls inferior and maintained homophobic name-calling 
as routine and harmless. This nuancing of masculinities should 
not be viewed as simply progress from prejudice to egalitarian- 
ism but as the ways in which hegemonic masculinities enables the 
holding of contradictory notions of gender and society in stasis. 
It suggests that, rather than assuming that one or another ‘side’ of 
the debate about homophobia in schools and ‘inclusive masculin- 
ity’ is to be valorised, it is instead crucial to recognise that mascu- 
linities among friends and peers are both nuanced and hierarchi- 
cal. Indeed, de Boise (2014) suggested that practices considered 
to characterise ‘inclusive masculinity’ may themselves be one 
contemporary way in which hegemonic masculinities are flexibly 
maintained. 

The next chapter brings together some of the ideas discussed in 
this chapter by considering boys’ identifications with a range of 
representations of other boys and men. 


CHAPTER 6 


(Dis)identification with Representations 
of Masculinities 


The previous chapters have analysed participants’ accounts of 
how they negotiate masculinities in school with boys, girls and 
teachers, reproducing old themes of gendered hierarchies 
and producing newer narratives of gender equality. This study 
aimed to focus on both boys’ narratives and their identifications 
with other boys and men, with a view to enhancing our insights 
into the intersections that make a difference to their understand- 
ings of masculinities and desires for particular versions of mascu- 
linities. To that end, we showed all the participants interviewed 
individually a range of photographs of boys and men in a photo- 
elicitation task. 

Photo-elicitation involves bringing photographs into the 
research process so that, rather than depending only on words, 
the researcher can get at the participants’ symbolic representations 
or their responses to pre-existing symbolic representations. It 
can help to capture intimate dimensions of social life that may 
not arise in interviews. Photographs allow both researcher and 
participant to frame the social world and enable participants to 
respond to a broader range of objects, people and artefacts than 
would otherwise be available to them (Harper, 2002). As Clark- 
Ibáñez (2004) suggested, 


photographs act as a medium of communication between re- 
searcher and participant. The photographs do not necessarily 
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represent empirical truths or ‘reality? (...) Researchers can use 
photographs as a tool to expand on questions and simultane- 
ously, participants can use photographs to provide a unique way 
to communicate dimensions of their lives. 


In this study, we were interested in learning about aspects of mas- 
culinities that boys might not think of when talking in an inter- 
view, but that might be elicited by a visual image. This method has 
now been used in numerous studies and is particularly favoured 
in research with children and young people (Cooper, 2017; Frosh 
et al., 2002; Phoenix et al., 2016). 

Many photo-elicitation studies ask participants to take their 
own photos and use them as triggers to memory and entry points 
into understanding participants’ lives, relations and practices 
(Croghan et al., 2008). In this study, the aim was to see how the 
participants engaged with normative and non-normative con- 
structions of masculinities as represented in photographs we pre- 
sented to them, the stories they told about them and the reasons 
they gave for liking or disliking particular images. As part of the 
individual interviews, we presented the participants with 21 pho- 
tographs of boys and men. The photographs were downloaded 
from free web-based photograph banks and, in selecting them, 
we paid attention to different representations of masculinities and 
tried to include photographs of boys and men of different ages 
and generations who were differently racialised and seemed to 
come from different social classes, alone and together with others, 
and in different contexts (e.g. in nature, doing sports, working, 
doing childcare). We asked the participants: which photos they 
liked, which boys or men in the photos they liked or identified 
with, which they disliked or disidentified with, and whether there 
were boys or men in the photos whom they considered particu- 
larly masculine or unmasculine. We asked them to pick one to 
three pictures they considered fitted into each of these categories. 
While photo-elicitation was not a major part of the interview, it 
gave us important insights into how different masculinities are 
viewed by the boys and their connotations. 
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Some of the photographs, or the masculinities featuring in 
them, were readily accepted by participants, while others attracted 
relatively little attention from them, and yet others created more 
contradictory comments, being liked and disliked in equal meas- 
ure. Generally, the photographs that many interviewees liked 
tended to represent boys and men in contexts that corresponded 
with what the boys had already explained that they appreciated 
or were interested in: being sporty and/or being in friendly relations 
with other boys (or men). Among the photographs that were often 
picked as most liked or identified with was a photograph taken of a 
football field, featuring four white, young boys playing football (see 
Image 6.1). The other photographs of boys or men engaged in sports 
(skateboarding, ice hockey) were also relatively popular among 
the participants and were seldom picked as a disliked image. 

While the images that uncontroversially united the boys in liking 
added substance to their canonical narratives about proper and 
popular masculinity, the cases where they disagreed helped us to 
see how masculinities are intersectional and nuanced. Three such 
cases are worthy of note. The first, a photograph we have entitled 
‘Friends’ (see Image 6.2), features five boys, who are (according 


Image 6.1: Boys playing football. 


Source: Pixabay/joshdick75. 
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Image 6.2: Friends. 


Source: Pixabay/AndreCarvalho Fotografia. 


to our estimation) some years older than the participants in our 
study and from mixed minoritised ethnic groups, standing side 
by side, most of them wearing clothing or accessories that suggest 
hip-hop culture. 

This photograph was picked by 14 participants in their individual 
interviews. Six identified with one or more of the boys in the photo, 
and five chose it as their favourite. However, five participants also 
chose this photo as the one they wanted to disidentify from, or the 
one they disliked, and two picked it as their least favourite photo. 
The participants who liked this photo generally liked that the 
boys looked good-humoured, funny and in friendly relations with 
each other. For instance, Onni (14 years, white Finnish, Kukkula 
School) said, ‘this photo reminds me a little bit of my own circle 
of friends’ and Mikael (12 years, mixed parentage, Harju School) 
said that he liked it “because they are with friends and they look 
like carefree and happy’ 

However, for others, the photograph ‘Friends’ raised very dif- 
ferent associations and the boys in them were described as being 
‘hard guys’ or ‘gangsters. The discussion with Veeti illustrates such 
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connotations, but also the difficulties some of the participants had 
when they felt that they were expected to ‘evaluate’ the people in 
the photos. 


MP: 


Veeti: 


MP: 


Veeti: 


MP: 


Veeti: 


MP: 


Veeti: 


For instance, [is there someone] represented in a photo 
there that you wouldnt like or like that. 


Well not so hugely, like, I don’t know about these people... 
I find it hard to pass judgment on people immediately, at 
the first glance. 


Of course. 


I am really bad at evaluating people, like this is this type of 
a person and that one is of that type. But maybe I would 
say that someone like this person [points his finger to the 
boy who is standing second from the right]. 


This one, in the middle? 


Yeah. But it’s possible that he has for instance, as a joke, 
done that or so. 


What about him makes you think he wouldn't be your 
type of person? 


Just because of that I’m not terribly much a person who, 
like, I don’t like hard guys that much, or those who are 
hard and like that. Only because that I couldn't probably 
be with them, have anything to do with them or like that, 
because, I don’t know how to be with people like that. 
(Individual interview Veeti, 13 years, Finnish background, 
Nurmi school) 


In a similar way, Eino (14 years, white Finnish, Kukkula School) 
said that I probably wouldn't get along with these guys either. I 
think they may be some, like hard guys or like that, and Liban 
(14 years, Somalian background, Kukkula School) briefly stated: 
‘just because they look like gangsters. It is noteworthy that nei- 
ther the boys who liked this photo nor those who disliked it 
commented upon the boys in the photo being ‘people of colour, 
although racialising stereotypes may play a part in why the boys 
in the photo appear to some to be ‘gangster-like’ or ‘hard guys. 
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Such avoidance may relate to the participants’ difficulties in find- 
ing vocabularies for discussing racialised difference, combined 
with the wish to avoid being seen as making racist judgements 
(see Chapter 8). This tendency, together with the fact that Veeti 
was a white Finn who very rarely encountered people of other 
ethnicities in his everyday life, may partly account for Veetis ten- 
tativeness and apparent discomfort at explaining that he did not 
like the image. 

Unlike the others, Sami and Katriina, who were the only par- 
ticipants to do the photo-elicitation task together, said explicitly 
that it was the boys’ version of masculinity in particular that made 
them dislike the photo: 


Katriina: Well they look like pretty much like the basic dude 
bros. [Laughs] 


Sami: Yeah, a kind of lad atmosphere. (Focus group 7, a trans 
boy and a girl, 15 years, Finnish background, Keinu 
youth club) 


The second photograph that received contradictory comments 
among the participants was a photo we named ‘A crying man 
(see Image 6.3). It is a black-and-white photograph of a young- 
ish white man in a suit, crying. The camera angle and focus 
make the arrangement a little less conventional than most of the 
other photos. 

This photograph was picked by several boys as the one they liked 
the least or the one they disidentified from. These boys paid atten- 
tion to the fact that the man was crying, and therefore he was sad; 
this was something they did not want for themselves. Johannes 
(13 years, Finnish, Nurmi School), for instance, said that ‘basically 
it depends on why this one is sad, but, generally, like, if there's 
much negativity, that is what I dont want anyway. Kasper (13 
years, Finnish, Nurmi School) only described the photo as ‘weird’ 
and, when asked whether the weirdness was because the man was 
crying, just repeated, ‘Maybe, I dort know. It’s just weird? 

However, two boys - Martin and Joel - selected this photograph 
as their favourite. Both these boys had few friends and were at the 
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Image 6.3: A crying man. 


Source: Unsplash / Tom Punford. 


margins of their school’s masculine hierarchy, possibly because 
they came from relatively disadvantaged socio-economic posi- 
tions and did not engage with the loud, joking masculine socia- 
bility that was considered central to masculinities by many of the 
boys. They had quieter communication styles. Besides picking the 
photo as his favourite, Martin also chose it as the most masculine 
in the selection, explaining that the man in the photo is doing 
something that runs counter to what is expected from him: ‘Since 
he is not very well given permission [to cry] or it is, for him it 
[takes] a lot so ifhe cries he is masculine ‘cause he does something 
that should not be possible? 

The theme of crying and masculinity is one we discussed more 
broadly in Chapter 5, where we showed that the long tradition of 
understanding crying as ‘unmasculine’ still has power over the 
boys, although they also critiqued this idea. Martin was one of 
the interviewees who initiated a discussion on this topic in the 
focus group, where he explained that his mother expected him 
to be ‘like a brick; that is, to avoid expressing emotions. He made 
clear that he disagreed with this idea. It is therefore likely that this 
issue felt particularly compelling to him. By choosing the picture 
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as his favourite, he is likely to have been resisting his mother’s 
strictures as well as picking the representation of a man he con- 
sidered also resisted what he saw as the curtailment of men’s 
emotional freedom. 

The third photograph discussed here as one which raised con- 
tradictory responses among the study participants, is a photo of 
a black man, wearing heart-shaped sunglasses and a pink cap, 
hugging the back of a bearded man and being hugged by a curly- 
headed man wearing his heart-shaped sunglasses on the back of 
his head (see Image 6.4). It therefore represents the intersection 
of racialisation, gender and probably sexuality. 

This photograph was picked by some of the boys as featur- 
ing someone who is ‘unmanly’ or ‘untypical’ for a man. Bikram 
explained that the ‘unmanliness’ in the photo came simply from a 
man hugging another man: 


MP: — What is it [the unmanly deed] here? 


Bikram: Well that he hugs another man or like that. Well I haven't 
talked to them so I cannot really say but. (Individual 


Image 6.4: A man with heart-shaped sunglasses. 


Source: Unsplash / Dimitar Belchev. 
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interview Bikram, 12 years, Nepalese background, Harju 
School) 


Not all of the participants who considered hugging ‘unmanly’ 
explicitly connected hugging with intimate interest in another 
man, and thus homosexuality, but this interpretation also featured 
in reasons for considering this photograph ‘unmanly’: “This 
photo somehow (...) like it might be just that [he is] interested in 
other boys, it is possible, I dont know’ (Onni, 14 years, Finnish 
background, Kukkula School). 

Understanding homosexuality as ‘unmasculine’ is in line with 
how calling someone ‘gay’ was still used as a way to police ways 
of being masculine among boys. Illustrative of the contradictions 
within the data, many participants expressed a degree of 
acceptance towards actual homosexual people, while still using 
the term ‘gay’ ‘jokingly’ but in an insulting way with their peers 
(see Chapter 5). The combination of a wish to express oneself as 
accepting homosexuality in other people and the simultaneous 
desire to be seen as detached from it is also present in Elias’s (14 
years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) explanation of why 
he chose it as both ‘unmanly’ and the one he disidentified with: 
‘Somehow this photo is, in the sense that I wouldn't like to be 
there myself but whatever, I don’t mind if they are there or not’ 
So, even as Elias explains his dislike of the photo, he is careful to 
couch this in a way that expresses tolerance of behaviour he would 
not like for himself. 

However, there were also some participants who particularly 
liked this photo. For instance, Samu, while also referring to the 
possible homosexuality of the two men, considered that the photo 
includes happiness and freedom to be oneself in a way that he likes: 


Samu: I don’t know if there is a hint that he was, that the guy was 
gay but I, or I don't know, when it’s like that, he hugs men 
and I thought that if that’s something, a Pride parade or 
like that. But I mean, they appear being very happy and 
the way, like, that he understands everybody and lets eve- 
rybody to be as they are. (Individual interview Samu, 13 
years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 
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Identifying with a photo that aroused homosexual connotations 
is likely to demand a degree of self-confidence and courage, even 
if a boy is simultaneously distancing himself from homosexuality, 
given the long tradition of homophobia in schools. Samu indeed 
showed a great deal of self-confidence throughout the interview 
(and even before it, being the first in his school to show interest 
in, and willingness to, participate in the study). Furthermore, 
he seemed to have a secure position in the school’s masculine 
hierarchy - he had many friends and was also one of the very few 
boys who told the interviewer that they currently had a girlfriend. 
All these characteristics may have facilitated his confidence in 
choosing this image. This photo was also immediately picked as a 
favourite by Katriina and Sami, both of whom talked extensively 
about their queer identities in their joint interview. Neither of 
them considered markers of hegemonic masculinity attractive or 
worth seeking; both had also clearly thought carefully about their 
own gendered identities and gender more broadly. They expressed 
themselves fluently on these points. As with Martin’s response 
to the photo of the crying man, it is noteworthy that Katriina 
considered this man to be particularly ‘manly, on the grounds 
that he was secure enough about his masculinity to be able to hug 
another man: 


Katriina: But, Id almost say that those guys hugging here [are 
the most manly], because, for the greater part, men 
don't hug each other just because they are a bit insecure 
about their own masculinity and identity. Like, these 
guys clearly are confident about what they are and they 
don't mind starting to hug each other, so that is it in my 
opinion. (Focus group 7, a trans boy and a girl, 15 years, 
Finnish background, Keinu youth club) 


This third more ‘controversial’ photo also did not prompt any 
discussion related to racialisation, although the central character 
in the photo is black. Besides the difficulties many of the young 
people had in discussing racialisation (discussed in Chapter 8), 
this may possibly be because the sexuality hinted at in the 
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representation preoccupied the participants in their reflections, 
attracting some and repelling others. 

The photo-elicitation method proved an illuminating addition 
to the interview accounts, allowing us to explore from a different 
vantage point, the subjective meanings they attached to particu- 
lar photos and their thinking about them (Croghan et al., 2008). 
The photographs did, as many researchers have argued, evoke com- 
plex emotions in some cases that helped us to understand more 
about dominant notions of masculinities and the points at which 
the boys resisted various versions of masculinities. They helped us 
to nuance our versions of masculinities, gave us hints about inter- 
sectional engagement with versions of masculinities and identity 
issues in terms of boys’ claims to egalitarian discourses, even as 
they made clear that they eschewed some versions of masculini- 
ties for themselves. The polarised accounts of likes and dislikes 
for some images were particularly helpful in this process, extend- 
ing our understanding of boys’ meaning-making processes. As 
Luttrell (2020: vi) suggested, they gave us ‘an appreciation for the 
layered meanings and intentions’ that they produced. 


In Conclusion 


Bringing focus groups, individual interviews and photo-elicita- 
tion together helped us to see that the participants were differen- 
tiated according to the elements of masculinities they liked. Given 
the apparent consensus about many aspects of masculinities at 
school, the photo-elicitation enabled valuable nuancing as well 
as giving us insights into the intersections of masculinities with 
racialisation, sexuality, age and social class. 

The chapter that follows considers boys’ narratives about their 
relations at home. It addresses the question of whether boys are 
able to maintain close relations at home, with family members, in 
ways that are less available to them at school and in their hobbies. 


CHAPTER 7 


Family Relationships 


The chapters above have discussed the ways in which masculini- 
ties can only be understood relationally and are crafted in rela- 
tion to other boys (and men) and to girls (and women) (Connell, 
1995). As shown in Chapter 3, boys in the pre-teen and early teen- 
age years recognise that they behave differently when with boys 
than on the rare occasions when they spend time with girls. They 
constantly compare themselves with girls as well as with other 
boys (Way, 2011). 

While boys ‘do’ masculinity with their peers in school and 
in their out-of-school activities (as discussed in Chapters 4 and 5), 
they also spend a great deal of time with one or both parents and, 
for those who have them, with their siblings, practising masculin- 
ity in relation to them. In their London-based study, Frosh, Phoe- 
nix and Pattman (2002) found that boys tended to think of their 
mothers as trustworthy, the person they could confide in if they 
had to, but someone who was boring and responsible. In contrast, 
they tended to see their fathers as good fun, sporty and boyish, but 
not trustworthy because they did not treat confidences seriously. 
Parenting practices also impact on children’s gendered identities 
and practices (Mesman and Groeneveld, 2018). It is, therefore, 
important to know how boys experience their parents’ gender 
practices in order to get a nuanced picture of boys’ masculinities 
and family relationships. 
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Aapola’s (1999) analysis of Finnish school textbooks and tex- 
tual material utilised by family professionals showed that, as in 
many other countries, ‘adolescence’ is generally constructed as a 
problem-oriented life phase characterised by emotional turbu- 
lence, desires for greater independence, distancing from parents 
and inclination to engage in conflict with them. It is certainly a 
time for reorganising intergenerational relations. The school cli- 
mate strikes and other collective climate change action for young 
people have illuminated ways in which young people can aim to 
do things differently from their parents’ generation. It is notewor- 
thy that, alongside changes in their social relations, young people 
generally continue to consider family and parents central to their 
well-being (Turtiainen et al., 2007) and to feel loyal towards them 
(e.g. Peltola, 2018). In studies of adult men, it is the home sphere 
where, to some extent, caring becomes a possible element of mas- 
culine identities, especially through practices of fatherhood (e.g. 
Eerola, 2014; Eerola and Huttunen, 2011) - in accordance with 
‘caring masculinities, suggested by Elliott (2016). With the shifts 
in working patterns impelled by the COVID-19 adjustments, there 
are suggestions that a minority of men are doing more childcare 
than previously - although far from equal with mothers (Sevilla 
and Smith, 2020). Given this potential shift in gender relations at 
home, it is important to understand how boys consider that they 
do masculinities at home, rather than school. While this study 
was conducted before the COVID-19 pandemic, it contributes to 
the sparse literature on masculinities at home. 

This chapter draws predominantly on the individual interviews 
to present the story of boys’ relationships with their mothers and 
fathers and with their siblings, mostly as told from the boys’ per- 
spectives (with a few girls’ accounts also discussed). It is striking 
that most boys in this study told of harmonious relationships with 
their parents, particularly their mothers, and often with siblings. 
A few reported particularly close relationships with their mothers. 
As Turtiainen et al. (2007) found, family and friends were both 
often named as the most important features of the boys’ lives. 
The chapter first considers boys’ narratives of their relationships 
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with their mothers and their fathers, then considers whether they 
report themselves to be open with their parents about what 
they are thinking of, what they do and whether or not they con- 
fide issues they consider private to their parents. The final main 
section considers their relationships with their siblings. 


Relationships with Mothers and Fathers 


The participants in this study told of many shared activities 
with their parents and/or their families. These included: travelling, 
bowling, playing billiards, going to movies and picnics, and just 
staying at home together with their parents and siblings, cook- 
ing, watching TV and playing board and computer games. While 
some said that spending time with friends was more important for 
them than spending time with family, almost all seemed to enjoy 
and appreciate time spent with their families (see also Armila, 
Käyhkö and Poysa, 2018; Turtiainen et al., 2007). 

Of the 32 participants, 18 lived with both their parents. Among 
those whose parents had separated, it was more common for 
the children to live with mothers (and mothers’ partners where 
relevant) and visit fathers who lived separately, even ifinfrequently. 
Five considered that they had two homes that they split their time 
between. Different living arrangements after parental separation - 
whether having two homes or meeting their fathers frequently or 
infrequently - were by and large discussed as commonplace and 
represented as unproblematic. 

While relationships with both mothers and fathers were gener- 
ally considered well-functioning and close, the relationships they 
reported were highly gendered. Such patterns of gendered par- 
enthood have also been reported by Armila, Käyhkö and Poysa 
(2018) in their study of teenage boys living in rural Finland, where 
this was highlighted when the participants discussed the activities 
they did with their parents. It was common for the boys in our 
study, too, to report that they did sports, played games or engaged 
with other outside activities with their fathers and practised cook- 
ing, doing household chores and homework with their mothers. 
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MP: Do you have some things that you do with your parents, 
like together in your free time? 


Aleksi: Nothing like special. Quite basic, what I now sometimes 
cook with mum for example. And then with my dad I go 
to do sports just to play some basketball or floorball, or 
things like that quite a lot. (Individual interview Aleksi, 
12 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


Boys also explained that they talked about different things with 
their mothers and fathers. Eino, for example, explained: 


MP: What about your dad, do you talk with him about your 
own things? 
Eino: To some extent. When we see. I talk with my dad also quite 


a lot about games and cars and like, these information 
technology related things. (...) 


MP: Are they somehow different the things, is it easier to speak 
about some things to your mum or to your dad or? 


Eino: Well I mean I never speak with my mother about any car- 
related things or like that. (Individual interview Eino, 14 
years, Finnish background, Kukkula School) 


Finnish studies indicate that Finnish fatherhood is increasingly 
active and emotionally engaged (e.g. Eerola and Huttunen, 2011), 
fitting generally with Finnish norms and ideals of gender equality. 
While this was also the case in this study, it seems that fathers 
engaged more in ‘masculine’ activities outside the home with their 
sons while mothers engaged with them more in the home, where 
nurturing, household chores and education were often the focus. 
The boys’ relationships with their fathers thus seem to follow the 
same pattern of masculine sociality as their relationships with 
their friends, where ‘doing’ is preferred to sharing (as in Way, 2011 
and Chapter 5). In some cases, such gendered relationships also 
meant that the role of mothers was seen through the ungratify- 
ing activities of repetitive scolding and ‘commanding, contrasted 


with th 
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e more ‘fun’ and carefree activities they engaged in with 
their fathers (see also Armila, Käyhkö and Poysa, 2018; Frosh 
et al., 2002). In the extract below, from a mixed-gender focus 
group, Leo develops this theme, which Elsa, a girl, co-constructs 


and extends: 


Leo: 


MP: 


Leo: 


MP: 
Leo: 


Elsa: 


Two boys, Ivan and Joel, were exceptional in the study in that 
they reported having particularly close relationships with their 


Well I don't fight, sometimes I argue with my dad but 
sometimes, or well quite often with my mum. For example 
this morning. [laughing] 


What did you argue about? 


About that, that my mum puts my clothes in the wrong 
wardrobe. [laughing] (...) But then when my dad puts them 
into the wrong wardrobe then I just put them back. I don't 
know. I just [hate] my mum. Or well. 


She somehow annoys [you]. 
Mum annoys me easier than dad. 


My mum is really overprotective. She always just complains 
if 1 do something and [laughing] then, with my dad we just 
have fun and go to the cinema, everywhere with my dad and 
mum is just the person who commands you at home. (Focus 
group 2, 2 boys 2 girls, 12-13 years, Finnish background, 
Nurmi School) 


mothers. Ivan explained: 


MP: 


Ivan: 


How, about your mother then so, how would you say, do 
you have close relations or are you close with her? 


Yes, really. I love her and, we are quite- When she can, we 
are together so that if she’s not working a lot. (...) we go to 
cinema sometimes, visit to [the mall], anything, for exam- 
ple, to a Chinese restaurant where we eat, different places. 
Like, sometimes we are just at home watching a film, it’s 
quite nice. 
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MP: Right. Is your mother that kind of person that you, or do 
you speak also about your own things a lot with her? (...) Is 
it just easy for example [to talk] about some worries if there 
are some worries? (...) 


Ivan: Well I tell her every time if something happens or so on, 
just freely I mean, we speak all the time like that. 


MP: ‘There are not any kinds of things that you wouldnt tell your 
mother or is there? 


Ivan: No there isn't, we are very close. (Individual interview Ivan, 
13 years, Russian background, Harju School) 


Ivan and Joel were very different in many ways, but they shared 
some characteristics. They both lived only with their mothers and 
met their fathers infrequently. Both had experienced social 
and financial difficulties that may have strengthened their feelings 
of loyalty and reciprocity in their relationships with their moth- 
ers. They also both seemed to have few close friends, if any, with 
whom to spend time outside school. It seems thus that mothers 
could potentially still constitute enjoyable company for boys of 
this age and might be able to compensate for some of their sons’ 
feelings of loneliness when they have relatively few friends. 

While parents generally were not described as role models for 
the participants, there were specific cases where their role was 
particularly important. In a focus group discussion with a trans 
boy and his close female friend, the fact that one of their mothers 
was trans was significant for both participants and was described 
as a factor that helped them to understand their own identities 
and the role of gender and sexuality in society more broadly: 


Katriina: I have a transgender mother, who came out when I 
was nine maybe. And then I was like a bit, I went at 
ten years old probably to the first Pride [event] where 
I was and then I started to think from that. And then 
we moved here in Helsinki and I met him [Sami] and 
introduced him to this lovely rainbow world. (...) It did 
not in my opinion at least at first seem anyway a ter- 
ribly big thing, and then things happened and... that 
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yes it was sometimes a bit like that I thought that what 
is going on here now. But luckily my mother is quite a 
person that ze is very patient with us and then wanted 
to explain things to us so, yes then it normalized quite 
quickly. (...) 

Sami: [Before meeting Katriina and her family] I got to know 
a bit about transgender issues [but] I did not even 
then, it somehow seemed, the people you probably 
know. I always saw it just in some strange documents 
and sometimes heard about the people who want to be 
women and men who wear women’s clothes so that, 
it was very strange to me so that it was not related to 
me in any way. Then I met her mother, a nice person, 
a great person in fact, and it started normalizing a bit 
and I started to think a bit that what if this could be 
what I feel, but it still took three years for me until I 
admitted it to myself and then another half a year until 
I admitted it also to her [the friend]. (Focus group 7, a 
girl and a trans boy, 15 years, Finnish background, Keinu 
youth club) 


For Sami, it was both that Katriina'’s transgender mother embod- 
ied and normalised trans identities in a way he had not previously 
experienced and could relate to. In a parallel way, the mothers of 
the two boys who talked about their mothers as if they were best 
friends also provided something lacking in the rest of their lives: a 
close companionate relationship. 


Adolescence and (Diminishing) Parental Authority 


Some of the participants described significant changes in their 
relationships as they grew older. These changes were related to 
their relations both with their friends and with their parents. Their 
narratives often highlighted the growing importance of friends 
and greater independence from parents, which also manifested in 
an ability to question parental authority to some extent. 

For instance, Elias emphasised the transition from pri- 
mary school to lower secondary school as a threshold that had 
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transformed ‘his life. He now spent more time with his friends 
than with his parents, a change that also seemed to be connected 
to his increased popularity at school: 


Elias: I, for example in primary school, I was the kind of person 
who not many knew. Now that I’ve come to the 7th grade 
then suddenly I, most people know me. I don't know why. 
I think I am pretty much the same as when I was in the 
sixth grade but. Totally different life anyways. 


MP: Soit has, changed a lot here? 


Elias: Yea. Before I rather spent time at home more than with 
my friends. Nowadays I rather spend my time outside, sit 
with friends rather than at home. (Individual interview 
Elias, 13 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


Johannes, for his part, emphasised how, nowadays, he wished 
to distance himself from his parents to some extent and how he 
‘dared’ to do things that might question some of the rules set by 
his parents. When discussing the areas in the city he had explored, 
he explained: 


MP: Is there something that youd do for instance only with 
your dad or only with your mom? 


Johannes: Not really I don’t have anything because, it is what in 
this age it is. One wants a bit to work oneself loose 
from parents, as it is at this age. (...) When I was little 
I didnt really, dare to do anything. Nowadays I have 
more courage but I do know what is reasonable and 
what is not. 


MP: Like what kind of things didn’t you dare to do? 


Johannes: I didn't really dare to do like, anything that in a way 
was wrong. Now I dare to resist a bit, but within rea- 
sonable limits. And it is so, as it is the part of this age 
that, in a way it is like ‘terrible twos’ once again, but a 
bit, however, different. 


MP: Like searching for your own ways to do things and 
like that? 
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Johannes: Because when I was in the 3rd grade I really didn't, 
like, anything... [laughs] I was a very obedient school- 
boy. But it’s not that I would now want to behave very 
badly at home. (Individual interview Johannes, 13 
years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


Johannes interpreted this change as part of adolescence and, as 
such, something that is even expected of him. In doing so he bor- 
rowed adult psychological vocabulary (‘basically this is the ter- 
rible twos again). In his narrative of ‘rebellion, responsibility and 
loyalty have a continued role: he is clear about remaining within 
reasonable limits and avoiding causing unnecessary difficulty for 
his parents by not behaving ‘very badly at home. 

The participants were also asked about the restrictions and lim- 
its set by their parents. On the whole, the boys were approving 
of parental authority used to set curfews and limits concerning 
gaming and phone use. These were largely viewed as reasonable. 
In a mixed-gender focus group Leo, Veeti and Sofia co-constructed 
a narrative that their parents would not let them see movies that 
are too violent or too scary. They did not consider that this meant 
that their parents were ‘strict’ because they agreed with them: 


MP: How strict are your parents, if you think for example 
about films? 


Several respondents [unclear]: Not really... 


Leo: Well, they are like if it is, too real, if there are fight- 
ing scenes then if it’s too authentic so then, no. I'm not 
allowed to watch anything like that. But in principle I am 
allowed to watch some K16 films [films rated as suitable 
for 16-year-olds and older] but, K18 films like they aren't 
even that good. 


Veeti: I have quite the same. (...) My parents trust that I know 
myself, that if I want to watch them. So if there is for 
example some crude violence so then, I quite often know 
how it feels like myself, or that it stays on my mind, for 
example that in the night I can’t sleep, so I do know that 
generally myself. 
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Sofia: It’s the same for me, so if there is something really brutal 
or something like that, and then for example in horror 
films then no, it, you know yourself if you're able to, stand 
to watch it or if it stays with you because even now if I 
go to see too young, films for older people, or then some 
scary ones then it might stay in your brain forever the, 
film and like that. (Focus group 2, 2 boys 2 girls, 12-13 
years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


What is important in the above extract is that the three young peo- 
ple who talked agreed that their parents trusted them and made 
the restrictions they impose a matter of self-disciplining based on 
‘knowing themselves’ from past experience, rather than external, 
parental constraint. It is possible that they did not wish the focus 
group to see them as too restricted by their parents. It may also be, 
however, that, as Foucault (1977) suggested, disciplinary practices 
become internalised and so viewed as self-imposed. 

In keeping with this, 14-year-old Liban did not question his 
mother’s right to restrict his gaming time so that he had time for 
other activities. He also explained how he was able to modify the 
limits set by his mother through negotiation, which highlights his 
own active role in decisions affecting his everyday life, but also 
that he viewed his mother’s parenting practices as reasonable (Pel- 
tola et al., 2017): 


MP: Ifyou think for example of social media or those movies 
or playing or something so are they the kinds of things 
that, do you have some rules on what you're allowed to do 
or how much you're allowed to do? 


Liban: Yes for example I probably wouldn't be allowed to be on 
PlayStation for the whole day. That at some point there 
you should read, then you have to be outside as well 
and so. 


MP: Yes. Is it so that, do you still usually decide yourself then 
that how much that? 


Liban: No, probably mum usually however. [laughs] 


MP: She says that now you have been playing enough? 
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Liban: Yes, but yes I can usually like negotiate for example that if 
mum is like, ‘today you play 30 minutes, for example ‘now 
you play 30 minutes then you have to read and then you 
can maybe later play a bit more’ So then I’m like ok, ‘is it 
ok if I read a bit more that I play 45 minutes or an hour?’ 
Then she is like ok. (Individual interview Liban, 14 years, 
Somali background, Kukkula School) 


Some of the participants seemed to have internalised and adopted 
the reasons given by their parents on such limitations so well 
that they used them in the interview as self-evident facts: 


Kristian: It is the phone, the important, the most important... 
part of life, could one say, but all the time I try to use it 
as little as possible. 


MP: Yeah, why do you think that you should use it as little as 
possible? 


Kristian: Well, it is unhealthy for your neck muscles and, you 
should spend time reading and not watch videos. So it’s 
not, you get that radiation into your eyes and all these 
problems. Of course I could ask my mum a bit more 
about the reasons why that is but. 


MP: Oh so it is, like that your, have your parents said that, 
you shouldn't be [on it] so much? 


Kristian: Yeah I have been told [that]. (Focus group 4, 2 boys, 12 
years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


It is also the case, therefore, that, as in Kristian’s narrative above, 
things that parents say had become part of the young people's own 
narratives, to the extent that Kristians account sounds like heter- 
oglossia, with somebody else's words being embodied and deliv- 
ered by the young people (Bakhtin, 1994; Maybin, 2013). 

By and large, then, parental guidance was not much ques- 
tioned but seen as reasonable and necessary. Many participants 
also seemed to discuss and negotiate with their parents the rea- 
sons behind the limits set for them. The interviews suggest that 
‘concerted cultivation (Lareau, 2003) was a widespread parental 
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practice in the participants’ families, with parents aiming to max- 
imise the range and quality of children’s activities while protecting 
their health and academic attainment. This was a widely shared 
feature in all three schools, although social class made a differ- 
ence to the sort of activities parents were reported to offer to the 
participants. For instance, parents at Nurmi School were able to 
offer their children a wider range of and more expensive extra- 
curricular hobbies than parents of participants from the other 
two schools (see Chapter 2). In addition, the children appeared to 
have internalised their parents’ regulatory narratives in that they 
reproduced and justified their parents’ arguments. 


Sharing Thoughts with Parents 


One of the canonical narratives in the study was that the boys had 
relatively unproblematic and close family relationships. This did 
not mean, however, that the boys would confide in their parents, 
telling them what they were thinking and giving them details 
about their everyday lives. An extract from an interview with 
14-year-old Onni summarises well many participants’ narratives 
about talking to parents. While Onni had just said that it was an 
important aim for the whole family to have dinner together every 
day, he indicated that his verbal communication with them was 
based mostly on reacting to his parents’ questions, and did not 
include a self-initiated wish to share his thoughts or give accounts 
of what he did away from home: 


MP: Do you talk a lot with your parents, for example about 
your school or something like that, do they ask—? 


Onni: They always ask what happened at school but I don't really 
say much, anything, special. 


MP: Isit more that they ask and then you answer when you 
have to [laughs]? 


Onni: Yes. I don't really talk about anything special with them. 


MP: What if you had sometimes some worries, do you think 
that, would it be just easy to speak about those with them? 
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Onni: Yes, I dont have any problem to talk about. (Individual 
interview Onni, 14 years, Finnish background, Kukkula 
School) 


The picture Onni gave is of being deliberately reserved with his 
parents and so lacking spontaneity, even though he felt that he 
could talk to them if he wished. Just as many boys indicated that 
they did not have anything they needed to talk to their friends 
about (Chapter 5), so Onni and other boys said that they generally 
did not have anything they needed to discuss with their parents. 

In earlier studies, it was suggested that young people, and 
particularly boys, tend to perceive their families as important 
resources that they can take for granted will support them if 
necessary, but that they do not necessarily have to engage with 
(O'Connor et al., 2004; Turtiainen et al., 2007). As COVID-19 
made clear, this only applies to those young people who have 
safe and relatively unproblematic relationships with their family 
members. For young people in more difficult family circumstances, 
there are fewer possibilities for such taken-for-grantedness, 
even though their families are also important to them (e.g. Wilson 
et al., 2012). However, the boys’ mundane ways of talking about 
family also highlight the persistent ideals attached to family and 
the importance of family as an (imagined) community of belong- 
ing (Ribbens McCarthy, 2012). The tendency to treat family as a 
taken-for-granted emotional resource was evident in the current 
study. For instance, while Onni, above, avoided representing him- 
self as someone who had worries to share, he considered it self- 
evident that his parents would be interested in his problems and 
would be there to listen to him should he have any worries that he 
needed to share. 

The reluctance to share details of one’s everyday life outside the 
home with one’s parents can be understood as connected 
to the temporal changes in adolescence discussed above, especially 
the growing importance given to friendships, loyalty to friends 
and the boys’ anxieties about their positioning among 
friends. Given that social relationships are an inseparable part of 
school life, leisure and hobbies, sharing details with their parents 
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would run the risk of sharing things that would implicate their 
friends and reveal things the friends would prefer not to be known 
by adults, and particularly parents. According to the participants, 
this would compromise their loyalty to their friends and their 
friends’ privacy. For instance, Aleksi reported telling his parents 
‘approximately’ what happened in school, while avoiding any- 
thing of special significance. Friends’ girlfriends and rule-break- 
ing were repeatedly cited as specific examples of things that were 
not shared with parents. 


MP: What kind of things are they then that you talk about 
with your parents? 


Aleksi: Something like, if, usually they ask how has it been in 
school so then I reply, like, approximately what has hap- 
pened. I don’t now of course if there has been for example, 
some bigger thing or something, so I don't like necessar- 
ily tell that, because then it might become a bigger deal. 
And my friends don’t want that, in a way, that anyone’s 
parents know everything what they are up to. Especially 
if they don’t know them very well. 


MP: What kind of things are they then that you dont tell 
parents? 


Aleksi: Exactly something what my friends for example, if 
someone has a girlfriend then I don't talk about that to 
my parents. I dont know how they would react but in a 
way it’s not their business so. (Individual interview Aleksi, 
12 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


This observation draws attention to the fact that relationships with 
parents and relationships with friends do not exist in a vacuum 
but are interconnected (Castrén and Ketokivi, 2015). The feeling 
of closeness in relationships with parents does not (necessarily) 
vanish. However, the possibilities for boys’ intimate sharing of the 
details of their everyday lives with their parents seems to diminish 
as the importance of friends, loyalty to friends and concern about 
positioning among friends increases. What is also significant is 
that masculine norms do not diminish possibilities for the boys to 
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share their thoughts and worries only in one particular site, such 
as among friends or at home, but do so simultaneously in both 
these social spheres (see Chapter 5). 

Despite the boys’ stated reluctance to share confidences with 
their parents, being able to do so retained some of its (emotional) 
importance. Elias’s contradictory narrative below is one example 
of this. Elias had earlier stated that he did not really talk with his 
parents anymore, since it was now more important for him to be 
with his friends and talk to them. 


MP: You said you don't much talk with them [parents] but are 
there things you dont tell them, like secrets? 


Elias: Definitely there are some things. I myself have a thing 
that like if I break something, I do think sometimes for 
a moment that Td just keep it a secret. Tell them one day. 
Then I do tell them quite soon after ‘cause then Td forget it 
if I didn't tell them immediately. 


MP: Is it important to tell about those kind of things anyway? 


Elias: Yea it is. If I keep it in my mind it’s going to stay there. 
(Individual interview Elias, 13 years, Finnish background, 
Nurmi School) 


In the above extract, Elias started by saying that he ‘definitely’ kept 
some secrets from his parents but went on to describe a potential 
situation (‘if I break something’) that he would talk about with his 
parents, contrary to his initial idea of keeping it secret. The rea- 
son for sharing things that have happened with his parents seems 
to be the wish to unburden himself of the emotional burden that 
Elias anticipated he would feel if he did not share such events. 

In the previous section we discussed how the boys’ relationships 
with their parents and the activities they engaged in with their 
parents were gendered. Several participants considered it easier 
to talk about their own issues - especially worries - with their 
mothers, while discussion topics with their fathers were often 
related to hobbies and activities. While, for some, more confiding 
relationships with mothers were related simply to living with their 
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mothers and meeting their fathers more seldom, this observation 
was also common among those participants who lived with both 
their parents. For instance, Veeti, who lived with both his par- 
ents, said, “Well with dad [I talk about] some normal things like 
for example about some of my interests and like that but with 
mum it’s probably a bit better to talk about worries and so forth’ 
Often it was not that the boys wanted to keep their fathers igno- 
rant about their lives, worries and ideas but that it felt easier to 
talk with mothers: 


MP: Do you talk about your stuff with your parents a lot, 
school or some friends or hob—? 


Bikram: Yea hobbies, friends... Yea. 


MP: Have you ever noticed that there would be any dif- 
ference, like that it would be easier to discuss certain 
things with like your mum and some other things with 
your dad, are there any? 


Bikram: No, usually I tell everything to mum. 


MP: Is it that it is easier to speak to your mum for some 
reason? 


Bikram: Yea somehow, I don't know... No I do tell my dad but I 
just prefer telling my mother more and so on. 


MP: Yea like somehow it feels easier? 


Bikram: Yea. Sure my mum always tells [to dad] and so on, but 
then to my mother it is easier to tell and so on. (Indi- 
vidual interview Bikram, 12 years, Nepalese background, 
Harju School) 


This gendered parental difference has been repeatedly found in 
earlier studies on boys and masculinities (Frosh et al., 2002; Way, 
2011) and is in line with normative notions that emotions are 
‘feminine’ (e.g. de Boise and Hearn, 2017; Chapter 5). The boys’ 
experience about which parent is easier to confide in may, at least 
partly, be related to the parenting practices they had experienced. 
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MP: What about have you noticed that there are, for example, 
some things it would be easier to speak with your mother 
about, or some things that are easier to speak with your 
father about? Is there any difference? 


Yonas: Yes. Maybe it’s easier to speak to my father in my opinion. 
At least for me. 


MP: Do you know why that is, or is it just about personality or 
something? 


Yonas: Well I dort know, maybe. Maybe it’s just more that, I can't 
really, I guess it might be because my father is more, he 
spends more time with us and so it might be because of 
that. 


MP: He spends more time at home? 


Yonas: Yes. No I mean he spends more [time], like with us, the 
children. (Individual interview Yonas, 14 years, Eritrean 
background, Kukkula School) 


Yonas was the only participant in the study who considered 
it easier to talk to his father than his mother. In this case it was 
not simply a case of which parent spent more time at home, but 
that his father spent more time (presumably ‘quality time’) with 
his children, including Yonas. However, many of the other boys, 
too, reported having active and engaged fathers with whom 
they spent time - in line with recent studies on fatherhood (e.g. 
Eerola and Huttunen, 2011). Elliott (2016) argued that, in order 
for ‘caring masculinities to start to evolve, it does not mat- 
ter whether fathers care about (engage in the practical tasks of 
caring) or care for (including affective relations of care), since 
the former leads to the latter developing. While this seems a 
plausible argument, our findings suggest that fathers engaging in 
activities with their sons does not in itself seem to be enough to 
disrupt the uneasy relationship between masculinities and confid- 
ing and lead to the sort of ‘caring masculinities’ where emotions 
would be not only lived but also verbally shared between fathers 
and sons. 
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Relationships with Siblings 


In addition to relationships with parents, sibling relationships 
have increasingly been recognised as significant for young peo- 
ples well-being, identifications and resources (e.g. Davies, 2015; 
Edwards et al., 2006; Gillies and Lucey, 2006). These intragenera- 
tional relationships are not simply, or necessarily, about compet- 
ing for parental attention but also provide important mutual social 
resources within and outside their families that help young peo- 
ple to cope with the demands of growing up and becoming adult 
(Gillies and Lucey, 2006). They also help them to construct their 
identities in relation to how similar/different they are from 
their siblings (Davies, 2015). As we saw in Chapter 3, for some 
boys, sisters gave them an invaluable insight into girls’ worlds, 
even if they professed not to understand girls very deeply. 

Only three participants did not have any siblings. Just over 
half lived in families with two children; however, bigger families 
were not uncommon, especially in cases where the participants’ 
parents were divorced and re-partnered. Here, stepsiblings and 
birth siblings were all similarly referred to by the participants as 
siblings. Most lived with their siblings, but there were some who 
had siblings who were living elsewhere (part time or full time), 
either because older siblings were already living independently or 
because of their parents’ separate living arrangements. Tables 6.1 
and 6.2 below summarise the number and gender of siblings the 
participants talked about. In two cases, a participant in a focus 
group discussion referred to their siblings as a group and did not 


Table 6.1: Number of siblings reported by participants. 


Number of siblings Number of participants 
0 3 
1 18 
2 
3 2 
4+ 5 
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Table 6.2: Gender of siblings reported by participants. 


Gender of siblings Number of siblings 
Boy 26 
Girl 24 
Not stated 8 


specify their genders (these were participants who had several 
siblings), and therefore this information is not known in all cases. 

As was the case with how they talked about their relationships 
with their parents, most of the participants reported good, or 
at least unproblematic, relationships with their siblings. Many 
recounted activities that they did together with their siblings, like 
playing board and computer games, ‘wrestling, watching films and 
shopping. In keeping with the findings of Edwards and colleagues 
(2006), and parallel to the gendered activities engaged in with par- 
ents, ‘doing things together’ was more important to reported feel- 
ings of closeness and enjoying each other’s company than talking 
or sharing thoughts. 


Daniel: [I have a] little brother. 

MP: How old is he? 

Daniel: Eight. 

MP: Okay, right. How do you get along? 


Daniel: Good good, we play video games and wrestle and so on. 
(Individual interview Daniel, 13 years, mixed parentage, 
Nurmi School) 


Mikael: With my brother, we both are engaged in, like my big 
brother, who is my stepbrother, he does badminton and 
me, football, but then our common thing, like, is airsoft- 
ing, so that we both have weapons and that. And with my 
sister, shoes. Yeah, so that what kinds and, cool clothes 
and like this. And then with my little brother well he is 
so small that he doesn’t really have interests yet, except 
for Lego, and yeah even me I like to, always when, if he 
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gets a new Lego box so it is usually me who builds it for 
him, since he cannot yet, he is only three years. (Indi- 
vidual interview Mikael, 12 years, mixed parentage, Harju 
School) 


However, there also seemed to be more room for contradictory and 
negative feelings in narratives of sibling relationships than with 
parents. For boys, this was particularly the case with little sisters, 
who were repeatedly described as ‘annoying’ (see also Edwards 
et al., 2005), but all siblings could enrage or upset young people. 


MP: 


Kristian: 


Sami: 


How about with your little sister? 


Well they are really, can be quite annoying creatures. So, 
like, she sometimes gets tantrums out of nothing even 
though I haven't done anything and, like, a bit... Every 
now and then they are quite good people but some- 
times they are just like the new lows, of a good per- 
sonality. (...) She has kicked me in the head and then 
I, have gotten angry and then she goes to tell [parents], 
‘Kristian hit me; and then, she of course doesn’t say 
anything about that she has kicked me in the head and 
I haven't done anything. They happen to be like that. 
(Focus group 4, 2 boys, 12 years, Finnish background, 
Nurmi School) 


Ok, my little brother. We have, since we were small, 
we have been hanging around together a lot so my lit- 
tle brother, we actually both (...) my little brother very 
quickly learnt how to push my buttons so that I get into 
a rage and almost cry. (...) That sounds quite awful 
and it was quite awful. So we had a terrible number of 
fights, even physical fights. And then we even, we have 
these frustrating things in our life and we vented them 
sometimes to each other. But I can say that we have both 
matured over that, that now we still irritate each other 
[laughs], like when I steal his headphones when I have 
lost my own and then he still, I don't know what all he 
does... a bit of everything. (Focus group 7, a girl and a 
trans boy, 15 years, Finnish background, Keinu youth club) 
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Despite irritations such as those in the extracts above, the par- 
ticipants who had younger siblings also assumed (some) care 
responsibilities for them, like helping them with their homework. 
Many reported that they often enjoyed the role of the responsi- 
ble big brother. This is in line with Huuki and Sunnari’s (2015) 
finding that, while boys grow increasingly reluctant to show their 
vulnerabilities, caring and compassion when moving from mid- 
dle childhood to adolescence, sibling relationships, together with 
some especially close friendships, may form an ‘inner circle’ where 
compassion can be legitimately shown. 

Oliver's narrative about the afternoons he spends with his little 
sister before their parents return from work is rare in that few of 
the participants assumed relatively regular caring responsibilities. 
His narrative differs from those of many of the other participants 
in that he seemed to willingly take up the responsibilities of a big 
brother, in contrast to the narrative of ‘preferring being with friends 
to being with family that many participants espoused. This fur- 
ther illustrates siblingships as one sphere with potential - although 
often unrealised — for more ‘caring masculinities (Elliott, 2016). 


Oliver: [Sister] also comes [home from the school’s afternoon 
club] usually when I'm already at home, she’s [there] 
until my school day is over. 


MP: Yes, okay so that she comes when youre there too, is it a 
bit like that you're taking care of her as the big brother? 


Oliver: Yes. 


MP: Do you have some common things with your sister that 
you do or are you then just, doing some things of your 
own? 


Oliver: Well sometimes own things and then sometimes we do 
things together. I mean for example, if I play some video 
game then she watches when I play and cheers, and then 
I let her try to play as well. (...) 


MP: Well what would you say, are you usually more at home 
like just with the family or your sister or with your friends 
or is it like both. How does it go? 
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Oliver: Well during the week, well yes ’'m then probably more 
at home but in the weekends then I’m quite a lot [out], 
when my parents are at home as well so I can go every- 
where, with my friends. 


MP: Do you have some rules that, you can't go before telling 
your parents? 


Oliver: Well I can go but then when my little sister comes home 
she doesn't want to be alone so I must stay with her. 


MP: Yes, well I do understand, yes. Is it just an okay thing in 
your opinion, does it ever irritate? 


Oliver: No it doesn't really irritate me. (Individual interview Oli- 
ver, 12 years, mixed parentage, Harju School) 


Gaming - an activity that throughout the study was considered 
masculine - is another example of an activity that clearly had a 
gendered role in sibling relationships. Boys considered gaming 
to be masculine territory that girls (whether sisters or friends, 
see Chapter 5) could follow and sometimes try out, as in the 
case of Oliver above. However, in the few interviews with girls it 
was evident that some girls also enjoyed gaming - often with 
their brothers: 


Elsa: I have a ten-year-old little brother and I don’t know, we 
are like really close. We do everything stupid in secret and, 
agree, like if my brother has for example, a gaming ban then 
if he gives me candy, so I let him play. (...) With my brother 
I can always play all kinds of games and, like [it’s] a lot more 
fun. (Focus group 4, 2 boys 2 girls, 12-13 years, Finnish back- 
ground, Nurmi School) 


In a focus group discussion with a 15-year-old trans boy and a 
girl, gaming was brought up as an activity in which both their lit- 
tle brothers had ‘always’ been engaged: 


Sami: My little brother has always been the player. I was a bit 
interested in it myself too, I have been playing since I 
was small a lot of games at my friend’s and at home, 
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but my mum didn't really realize it at first. So she 
bought my little brother the games that he loved, which 
I was not interested in at all so I didn't get to play. Then 
my little brother owned the PlayStation and so on that I 
never got to play. (...) 


Katriina: I was not really interested in [gaming] when I was 
smaller, but then when I got interested in it so it was a 
bit like that, my little brother just will always be a better 
player than I am because he has been playing since he 
was two and I started at 14. And then it’s a bit like that, 
I don't want my little brother to be really better than me 
in something, and then it’s just that you have to prove 
yourself especially when I’m a girl so I have to be good 
so that I have to show that girl can also be good. But 
when [laughs] I’m not, so then it is... (Focus group 7, a 
girl and a trans boy, 15 years, Finnish background, Keinu 
youth club) 


In both the extracts above, it seemed that the younger boys’ 
interests in gaming had always been self-evident to the parents, 
whereas the interviewees themselves had only later managed 
to establish more opportunities to play games and gain access to 
more interesting games to play. Katriina felt some resentment that 
she was apparently not constructed as fitting into the category of 
a gamer because she was a girl, especially since this meant being 
viewed as inferior to her little brother in this regard. Gaming is, 
thus, one of the sites where parents and young people negotiate 
and (re)produce or challenge gendered power relations. 

Age was another important factor that shaped sibling 
relationships and roles. As might be predicted, sibling relation- 
ships were considerably different when the participants had older 
siblings. For Elias, for instance, his big brother was a figure who 
had superior knowledge about coolness, and someone who would 
potentially get embarrassed if Elias was seen in the wrong kind 
of clothes: 


Elias: I don’t know anything about clothes. [laughs] My big 
brother knows everything, so I ask him about everything. 


(...) 
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MP: Okay you said that you don’t know much about clothes but 
is it that you ask your brother about which are— [fashion- 
able]? 


Elias: My brother knows everything so he tells me. And even if I 
dont ask him hed still tell me. Sometimes, like he doesn't 
want me to wear some weird clothes cause people proba- 
bly know that I am his brother. (Individual interview Elias, 
13 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


While Elias deferred to his older brother’s superior knowledge 
about fashion, his brother clearly constituted a social resource as 
suggested by Gillies and Lucey (2006). In contrast, Martin con- 
sidered his older sister simply ‘bossy’ and prone to ordering him 
about. Martin was a rare exception in the sample in that in his 
description of his relationship with his older sister there were 
almost no positive feelings and he did not consider his sister to 
have any positive feelings about him: 


Martin: Yea. She is very bossy. 
MP: Bossy? She orders you around? 
Martin: Yea but then I completely ignore her. 


MP: You think it is because she is a girl or is it just, that she 
happens to be that way? 


Martin: She is as she is on the inside. As she surely hates me 
someplace inside her. (Individual interview Martin, 15 
years, Estonian background, Kukkula School) 


Some of the participants had siblings who were considerably older 
than them. For instance, Mikko had, for a short time, shared an 
apartment with his older brother, who at the time of the interviews 
lived independently in another city. When asked if he had other 
close adults in his life, besides his parents and step-parents, Mikko 
said that since he had not lived ‘brother life’ with his brother he 
considered his brother not as a brother but a close adult. This did 
not mean, however, that considerably older siblings were not sig- 
nificant in the boys lives. Aleksi, whose older brother also lived in 
another city, took care to visit him every day when he stayed with 
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his parents at their cottage near to where his brother lives. He also 
acknowledged that his brother influenced both minor and major 
choices he has made, or plans to make: 


Aleksi: I do have like, a couple of basketball players they are, in a 
way, idols. Kobe Bryant comes to mind first at least. 


MP: Isit because he can play so well or? 


Aleksi: Yeah and he’s also my brother's favourite player and then 
I remember when I was really small, and my brothers 
were about my age, so we were bought like a poster of 
Kobe Bryant and some team jerseys so, from that it kind 
of came like that I started to seek information about him. 
Then as soon as I started basketball then, I was in a way 
immediately excited about it. (...) When I was younger I 
wanted to be a doctor. Now it’s a bit more, I would want 
to be a physiotherapist. Or physical education instruc- 
tor or some teacher, because my brother is studying at 
the moment in [vocational school] to be a PE teacher or 
instructor I don't know what it is. But that could be quite 
fun as well. (Individual interview Aleksi, 12 years, Finnish 
background, Nurmi School) 


While sibling relationships are generally under-researched in 
social research, masculinities and femininities are intertwined 
with gendered practices in sibling as well as other social relation- 
ships (Edwards et al., 2005). The boys were, however, as consistent 
in what they said about siblings in gendered terms as they were 
about their other social relationships in the rest of the interviews. 
Constructions of themselves as masculine and distancing them- 
selves from femininity were a consistent feature of their narratives 
of sibling relationships. 


In Conclusion 


In this chapter we have used the participants’ narratives to step 
outside the confines of school and the normative restrictions of 
hegemonic masculinities. In doing so, we gain insights into how 
the participants see themselves and their social relations when 
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they are not among peers who are highly sensitive to gendered 
expectations. In their homes they do not have to be careful to 
avoid breaching these expectations for fear of being derided and 
losing their positioning in the masculine hierarchies (re) produced 
in their schools and classes. 

Drawing attention to boys’ relationships with parents and 
siblings at home highlights three sets of issues germane to the 
relational ‘doing’ of masculinities. First, it illuminates how mas- 
culinities are intersectional in how space (home compared with 
school) and temporality (the age and sibling positioning of the 
participants) intersect with gendered relations. In keeping with 
other studies that have explored boys’ relations with their parents, 
we found that the performativity of masculinity was different 
in relation to mothers and to fathers (Frosh et al., 2002). Par- 
ticipants’ relationships with mothers were more domestic and 
focused on the household. They were more likely to consider that 
they could confide in their mothers than their fathers (even if they 
did not) and they explored an active, sporting world with their 
fathers, which they considered fun. This paralleled the gender dif- 
ferentiation they negotiated and reproduced at school. 

The exploration of home narratives helped us to identify a sec- 
ond way in which boys ‘did’ masculinities in relation to their fami- 
lies. It was clear that boys saw themselves on a life course trajectory 
in which they were beginning to privilege their everyday relation- 
ships with their peers over those with their parents. One reason 
for this was that they could not risk telling their parents much 
about their lives in case they implicated other boys. Since most 
did not have confiding relations with other boys, this removed 
an important avenue for emotional engagement and understand- 
ing. Boys were mostly clear that they could tell their parents and 
gain support if something was wrong, but the everyday practices 
of emotionality were increasingly closed to them as they practised 
masculinities. Third, we also noticed an absence: joking, so cen- 
tral to the negotiation of masculinities at school, was not such an 
issue at home, even though fathers (and sometimes brothers) were 
often considered fun. It seems likely that one reason for this is that 
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masculine hierarchies are not at issue in the same way at home 
and are not at the heart of acceptance and positioning at home, 
where age, gender and positioning in the sibling generation were 
more settled. 

Overall, our engagement with boys’ narratives of home and 
families helped to illuminate a complex, dynamic picture of how 
masculinities are negotiated and of how boys learn to nuance 
their masculinities and understand gendered relations over time 
by having access to different sites. It highlighted the importance 
of considering masculinities as negotiated in different places and 
multiple social relations as well as changing over time. 


CHAPTER 8 


Narratives of Multiculturalism 


The 2020 Black Lives Matter protests following the murder of 
George Floyd by the white policeman Derek Chauvin in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, produced an unprecedented and global appe- 
tite to understand the specificities and ubiquity of racism in its 
subtle, mundane materialisations as well as its murderous mani- 
festations. The resulting outpouring of testimonies from black and 
mixed-parentage people as well as from people in other minori- 
tised ethnic groups has shifted understandings of historical social 
relations and of the complexity and plurality of racisms. One per- 
haps unexpected outcome has been recognition that the invisibil- 
ity of racism to some of those who are never subjected to it and the 
lack of social acknowledgement of it does not mean either that it 
does not exist, or that it does not continue to have marked impacts 
on society and social relations. As Avery Gordon suggests, these 
forms of subjugated knowledge haunt society: 


The first [aspect] is that the ghost is not, as I see it, the invisible 
or the unknown or the absent per se. Ghosts appear when the 
trouble they represent and symptomize is no longer contained 
or repressed or blocked from view. In other words, haunting is 
a way were notified that whats been suppressed or concealed 
is very much alive and present, interfering with us and with the 
systems of repression that produce concealment and blockage. 
The second aspect is (...) a sociopolitical-psychological state 
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when something else or something different from before feels like 
it must be done and prompts a something-to-be-done. (Gordon, 
Hite and Jara, 2020: 339) 


Gordon's notion may seem more relevant in countries with long 
and undeniable histories of colonialism and racism. However, it 
alerts us to the salience of racialisation and racisms, even when 
unacknowledged. For the young people in our study, this period 
of growing up in a culture newly recognising itself as multicultural 
is, therefore, important for what it will mean for Finnish futures 
and what will haunt society in generations to come. 

The participants in this study are living their youth at a time 
when the percentage of people from minoritised ethnic groups, 
including visibly minoritised groups, is increasing, particularly in 
urban areas like Helsinki and especially among younger age groups 
(see Chapter 1). For that reason, some young people are beginning 
to think about, and learning to live, multicultures and multicul- 
turalism. However, even in Helsinki, many white Finnish young 
people have little experience of people from other ethnic groups. 

In Finland, the myth of ‘monoculture’ has been cherished since 
the nationalist movements of the 19th century (Tervonen, 2014), 
and in the public imaginary it has largely overshadowed Finland's 
multicultural history with the indigenous Sami and minorities of 
Roma, Tatars, Russians and Jews (e.g. Martikainen, Sintonen and 
Pitkänen, 2006). Finland remained characterised by emigration 
rather than immigration until the turn of the 1980s and 1990s, and 
the low percentage of the population ‘with foreign backgrounds’ 
has, at least partly, helped to maintain the myth of Finland as 
an ethnically homogeneous country. Since the beginning of the 
1990s, a steady increase in immigration has served to intensify 
discussions concerning ethnic and cultural diversity in Finland. 
In addition, discussions on racism and anti-racism have largely 
been absent, until recently (e.g. Keskinen, 2018). 

As part of the reimagining of the ‘new, more multicultural 
Finland, the younger generations are often accorded special status. 
One popular narrative assumes that Finnish children and young 
people (who are still implicitly assumed to be white) are ‘doing’ 
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multiculturalism in ways their parents’ generation are not. In 
other words, unlike older generations, they attend multicultural 
educational institutions and other contexts and are, therefore, 
assumed to be growing up ‘tolerant’ and living multi-ethnicity as 
‘normal. As a consequence, they are considered a generation who 
will disrupt racialised divides and make racism obsolete. In that 
context, some teachers are resistant to acknowledge ethnicised 
and racialised differences between children and praise those who 
profess colour blindness (Kimanen, 2018). 

This chapter examines the participants’ narratives of multi- 
culturalism. It argues that they are intersectional, dependent on 
generation, temporality, social class, space (e.g. school, hobbies 
and restaurants), gender and the specificity of place (Helsinki), as 
well as ethnicity. 


Multi-ethnicity in Schools 


The three schools where most of the interviews were carried out 
differed from each other in terms of the ethnic mix of the pupils, 
among other things. This meant that the interviewees in the three 
schools differed in how likely it was that they could encounter and 
interact with young people from ethnic groups other than their 
own. This was, to a certain extent, reflected in their narratives 
about multiculturalism in their schools. 

For those young people, boys and girls, living and going to 
Nurmi School in a wealthy (upper-) middle-class white area, multi- 
ethnicity was not part of their everyday lives. In a focus group with 
four ethnically Finnish young people, two boys and two girls, a 
question on ‘multiculturalisn’ (monikulttuurisuus, the term most 
commonly used in Finland) raised the following discussion: 


MP: What about then, multiculturalism, is that a thing that is 
visible in this school in any way? 


Sofia: What do you mean? 


MP: Like, that, are there any pupils with different backgrounds 
and different ethn—? 
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Elsa/Veeti [simultaneously] Well quite a little... 
Sofia: Do you mean like religion? 


MP: Well religion or then, if you think like, if there's people who 
have moved here from somewhere else or their parents 
have moved here or like that. 


Veeti: Well I don't really know anyone's origins. I know only that, 
two people have different religions [classes] and then, I... 
That's it. 

Sofia: Well I know, I’ve seen on the school hallways for example 
a couple, only some three or four people who use a kind 
of veil. But no one probably goes to say to them anything, 
hopefully or like that. So it’s like that everybody adjusts to 
this [school]. (Focus group 4, 2 boys 2 girls, 12-13 years, 
Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


After some uncertainty, the interviewees came up with examples 
of individual pupils (or teachers) who represented ‘multicultur- 
alism’ to them. Multiculturalism was not considered relevant for 
the school as a whole or something the young people consid- 
ered relevant to them. It was, instead, seen as exceptional and as 
embodied in the very few individuals in the school who, either by 
wearing a hijab or by attending religious classes other than Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, were viewed as ‘different. In other words, they 
considered that certain people personified difference from what 
they considered the Finnish norm. The norm of white Finnish- 
ness was strong and unquestioned. Sofia, for instance, while hop- 
ing that ‘no one goes to say anything [negative] to them; takes it 
for granted that it is those who are seen as different from the norm 
who should ‘adjust. 

Among the interviewees in Nurmi School, understanding multi- 
ethnicity as something removed from everyday life was related 
both to the composition of the school and the area more gener- 
ally. For some, out-of-school hobbies offered possibilities to meet 
young people from different backgrounds. In the extract below, 
however, Aleksi explained that, even in that case, it was not neces- 
sarily easy to form closer friendships, since boys from minoritised 
ethnic groups and backgrounds other than Finnish typically lived 
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further away from the school and the hobbies he did than the 
white Finnish boys did and so they were not part of everyday life 
outside school and the hobby: 


Aleksi: Yeah in the basketball team there are at least five [players 


MP: 


with backgrounds other than Finnish]. No we have more, 
a couple of Russians a couple of Frenchmen and then two 
from America. 


Are you ever in touch with them other than in basketball? 


Aleksi: Iam. [But] it’s like a bit of a problem with those basketball 


friends because some come from so far, like from [area 
in Helsinki]. So in comparison [to others], you rarely see 
them in your free time. (Individual interview Aleksi, 12 
years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


For others, the pervasiveness of the white Finnish norm extended 
to the sphere of the hobby. For instance, Veeti, in his individual 
interview, was particularly reflexive about white middle-class par- 


ticipants’ relationship with multiculturalism. In the extract below 


he explained that it was very difficult for him to get to know ‘dark- 
skinned’ people since he never saw them anywhere: 


Veeti: Well actually I don't have dark-skinned friends at all. I have 


even never, I don't, I wouldn't have any chance to get any 
dark-skinned friends. (...) I don’t have any in my immediate 
circles, so I have never seen here in the nearby areas in any 
hobby any, for example a dark-skinned person. In jujitsu 
there are a couple of people, but they only speak English 
and they are mainly just in their own circles. Here in school 
I don't have [any], in any of the seventh grade classes you 
cant see any dark-skinned people, at least as far as I have 
seen. Then I don't have any in football, so it’s really hard for 
me to get to know that kind of person. (Individual interview 
Veeti, 13 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


Veetis narrative in the extract above distances ‘dark-skinned’ 


people from himself because they are mostly geographically 


separate. His views on multiculturalism should not, however, be 
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read only as resulting from his living in a white area. He made 
it clear that social class intersected with racialisation and gen- 
der in conditioning his experiences and views. His position as an 
upper-middle-class boy was clearly part of his identities and he 
explained that his family were very well travelled, so that he had 
experience of different cultures, especially food, outside Finland. 
Veeti understood multiculturalism not only in relation to the 
migration of people but also in terms of migration of commodi- 
ties and ideas. He welcomed, for instance, the increased presence 
of more diverse food cultures in Finland (commodities he could 
consume), yet was more suspicious of diversifying religious life 
and using ‘public money’ to fund the building of a mosque, some- 
thing he did not see as necessary on the scale intended: 


MP: Is multiculturalism in general the kind of thing that’s like 
familiar to you or have you ever thought about it? 


Veeti: It is familiar because we travel so much, so of course I then 
eat ... there some more multicultural food and especially 
because my parents don’t like these tourist places at all, for 
example some touristy restaurant, or well that’s probably 
the biggest thing that my parents don't like about touristy 
places. And then tourist beaches are annoying according 
to them, they like more like, for example if we go to some 
country so we eat quite a lot of the country’s food. For 
example, in Japan, we ate quite a lot of Japanese food, like 
for example the kind of a sushi conveyor. We didn’t eat in 
any of the kind of European type of sushi places, so we had 
like we tried to eat food as Japanese as possible, because 
that is usually then the best. (...) 


MP: Do youhave any opinion about the fact that Finland is now 
becoming multicultural. Is it a good or a bad thing? 


Veeti: Well I think it’s quite a good thing. I’m quite excited that 
for example that Taco Bell is coming. Do you know the 
American chain? So that’s coming to Finland now and, I 
like it that at least in food culture that Finland is becoming 
multicultural and then it’s quite interesting as well, it's not 
a bad thing at all I think. But then if you start to use a lot of 
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money, or like really a lot of money for religions, for exam- 
ple I was a bit pensive about what was it again the chapel. 


MP: ‘The mosque project? 

Veeti: Yeah about that. I was a bit like quite a lot of money will 
probably be spent on that. It isnt in the end probably that 
much, but it was immediately the first thought that is 
that now so wise? Because there aren't that many probably 


here in the end. So you could maybe make it a bit smaller. 
But yeah. 


From time to time, it is argued in Finland (as elsewhere) that 
young people are already living multicultural lives, and there- 
fore they will grow up to be a ‘tolerant’ generation that is better 
equipped to promote ethnic equality in Finnish society. Just as 
the assumption that the young generation are necessarily open- 
minded and mix easily is too simplistic (Janmaat and Keating, 
2019), the assumption that most young people are already familiar 
with multi-ethnicity also seems somewhat misplaced. Veeti’s nar- 
rative (above) reproduces the notion that whiteness is the norm 
and minoritised ethnic groups are outsiders to the Finnish state. 
As the extract shows, even in the metropolitan area of Helsinki, 
which is one of the most ethnically diverse areas of Finland, there 
are white Finnish areas where young people have little (if any) 
contact with people from other ethnicities than Finnish in their 
immediate, everyday life. This, once again, highlights differences 
between young people. 

While multi-ethnicity was clearly a distant theme for those 
white Finnish young people who lived and went to school in 
the white, upper-middle-class area, it is noteworthy that, even 
in the two other, more ethnically mixed schools, the participants 
generally did not have the vocabulary to think about, and ana- 
lyse, multi-ethnicity in their schools or in the society. For most 
white Finnish young people we interviewed, the norm of white- 
ness went unnoticed and unquestioned, and multi-ethnicity was 
a theme that did not really concern them, even in school contexts 
where different ethnicities were more visibly present. Research 
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in schools has shown that multi-ethnicity/multiculturalism, rac- 
ism and anti-racism figure very little in Finnish school curricula 
(Alemanji, 2016; Souto, 2011). Young people who are interested in 
these topics may use the internet or other sources to increase their 
understanding. For others, we found that multi-ethnicity remains 
a shallow and distant issue that they struggled to talk about unless 
concepts, narratives, examples, and vocabulary were offered by 
the interviewer. 

Despite this general absence of multi-ethnic consciousness, place 
did make a difference to the boys’ narratives. The white Finnish 
boys in the more multi-ethnic schools reflected somewhat more 
on multicultures in their school. In the following focus group 
discussion in a school in a more mixed area, the two Finnish boys, 
Onni and Lauri, presented representations of ‘immigrant’ boys: 


MP: Is this school in your opinion so-called multicultural, 
whatever that means to you? 


Lauri: Yes. [others agree] 
MP: How does that show here? 


Lauri: Well everybody gets along but it may be that some people, 
particular people, maybe if... (...) those who have come 
from somewhere abroad so they try to take a role, at least 
some. 

Onni: Yeah, really a lot. 


MP: What sort of roles? 


Onni: Well like they start to throw their weight about, terribly 
much. Probably just so they are not as targets of such 
behaviour, but in my opinion theres almost none of that 
at all here in my school. I don't say now that everybody's 
doing that but quite often when that comes from some- 
where, generally it is from the immigrants. ... 


MP: Ifyou think about the teachers, does it show in any way 
in their behaviour that people come from different back- 
grounds? Is it so-called equal here, the treatment? 


Lauri: It depends a bit, it may be a bit stricter for the foreign- 
ers. But it may well depend on their own behaviour. (Focus 
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group 5, 5 boys, 14-15 years, 4 with Finnish backgrounds, 
one with migrant parents, Kukkula School) 


In the above focus group, Lauri and Onni agreed that their school 
is multicultural and, when asked how that is evident, Lauri 
explained that they all get along, but immediately made excep- 
tions by explaining that ‘particular people (...) come from some- 
where abroad so they try to take a role’ It is noteworthy that, while 
he quickly explains what multicultural means, his engagement 
with difference is less fluent in that he stops, restarts, talks about 
‘some people; ‘particular people; then ‘at least some’ when making 
a distinction between some of those who come from abroad and, 
implicitly, presumably white Finnish people. Unlike the clarity of 
his statement that multicultural means that everybody gets along, 
the rest of his first response is far from clear to the interviewer or 
reader, although it seemed clear to Onni in the group, who said, 
‘Yeah, really a lot. When the interviewer asked for clarification, it 
was Onni who responded with a long turn explaining that ‘they 
start to throw their weight around, terribly much’ Just as Lauri 
seemed to have felt impelled to give an explanatory extension to 
his first statement, so Onni provided an explanation of his first 
answer that the people he is talking about might ‘throw their 
weight around. His explanation suggests that this may be because 
‘they are targets for other people. However, having implicitly sug- 
gested that boys identified as ‘immigrants’ may be badly treated 
by white Finnish people, he explains that this does not happen in 
his school and that, while not all ‘immigrants’ are like this, any 
problems are caused by ‘the immigrants. When the interviewer 
follows this up by asking whether teachers treat everyone equally, 
Lauri explains that ‘it may be a bit stricter for the foreigners’ but 
that this is probably contingent on ‘their own behaviour’. 

The effect of this exchange is to maintain white Finnishness 
as the norm and ‘immigrants’ and ‘foreigners’ as problematic by 
comparison without having a good reason for being so. In these 
exchanges, both Lauri and Onni smoothed over contradictions by 
recognising that ‘other’ young people may be treated badly while 
either denying that it happens in their school or suggesting that 
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it only occurs as a response to those young people's unacceptable 
behaviour. 

While exchanges such as those above were common in the study, 
in the same focus group discussion, Martin, who has Estonian- 
Russian parentage, diversified the understanding of multiculture 
in the school. He made suppositions about different possible 
backgrounds for the other (white Finnish) boys in the focus group 
and pointed out that, besides differences in ethnic background, 
there may also be differences in areas of origin or occupational 
and family backgrounds: 


Martin: For example we could be versatile because maybe Joel 
comes [from a family of] a farmer who lives in the for- 
est and then Einos dad is a bear hunter and then, we are 
from different backgrounds, but our, we are still multi- 
cultural because we are of different things and we have 
different customs. (Focus group 5, 5 boys, 14-15 years, 4 
with Finnish backgrounds, one with migrant parents, Kuk- 
kula School) 


Martin's point that ‘we are still multicultural’ serves to resist the 
othering of migrants and, psychosocially, to include himself as 
ordinary among his peers. In Butler's (2004) terms, he claimed 
recognition for himself in the story of the culture and inclusion 
in liveable life. 


Egalitarian Multicultural Ideology 


Just as the boys produced narratives of commitment to gender 
equality when asked in general (Chapter 3), so too were they com- 
mitted to an egalitarian multicultural ideology. The most frequent 
narratives can be characterised as an ‘all different, all equal’ type 
of argumentation in which they suggested that ethnic background 
does not matter in friendships or social relationships at large. 

For instance, 14-year-old Lauri - who in general gave only 
brief reflections - spoke about multi-ethnicity in his school in a 
rather matter-of-fact way, as a phenomenon that does not really 
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influence either social relations in the school or how pupils are 
treated there. Yet, further probing nuanced his answer somewhat. 


MP: 


Lauri: 
MP: 
Lauri: 


MP: 


Lauri: 


MP: 


Lauri: 
MP: 
Lauri: 


MP: 


Lauri: 


MP: 


Lauri: 


MP: 


Lauri: 
MP: 


Lauri: 


Yes, what about how if you think about your friends are 
there so-called not Finnish or some people who would 
have moved here from elsewhere? 


Yes there are some. 
At this school there are probably still like quite a lot. 
Yes. 


What do you think, is it a good thing for the school’s 
atmosphere? 


Yes it’s a pretty good thing. 


Do you think that... Are people different according to 
what their background is? 


They usually blend in, the people in a way with the group. 
So that doesn’t matter? 
Yes. 


Do you think that here at school, are they treated just the 
same way or equally so-called? 


Well in my opinion quite equally, like the same way. 


Yes. And you wouldn't see either that they would have 
some specific, if you think people who have moved here, 
that they would represent some specific style or do they 
have some things of their own or? 


Well yes they have sometimes some of their own things or 
then they like to stay only with others who have foreign 
backgrounds. 


Is it that these are their friends, or are they a bit like differ- 
ent anyway? 


Yes in my opinion. 
Why do you think that is? 
I don't really know. 
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MP: Yes. But, if you think of your friends, does it to like matter 
to you what their ethnicity is? 


Lauri: It doesn't matter in my opinion. (Individual interview 
Lauri, 14 years, Finnish background, Kukkula School) 


Lauri started his narrative by refuting notions that either people 
with ‘foreign backgrounds are different or are treated differently in 
the school. However, when asked whether people who had moved 
to Finland from elsewhere had any ‘things of their own; Lauri said 
that they liked to be with other foreign people, contradicting what 
he had just said about ‘blending in’ It is noteworthy that, as when 
the boys talked about ‘self-segregating girls’ (see Chapter 3), in 
Lauris narrative it is the ‘foreign’ pupils who he said liked to be 
with others with foreign backgrounds. He did not mention the 
possibility that Finnish pupils might do anything to cause this 
outsider grouping by having similar preferences themselves or by 
being exclusionary. When asked, he explained that this informal 
segregation does not matter. 

Liban, who was Finnish with Somali parents, reflected fur- 
ther on the positive aspects of a multi-ethnic school context that 
Lauri had mentioned but not elaborated on. He suggested that it 
helped to meet people with different opinions and so to see 
things from different perspectives. As suggested by Aaltonen 
et al. (2011), there seems to be an emphasis on individual quali- 
ties, like sociability, in how social relations are explained as work- 
ing in the multi-ethnic school. The benefits of knowing different 
people and different perspectives arise from being able to ‘talk and 
get to know people. Liban, who was black, was adamant that skin 
colour did not matter at school: 


MP: How, would you say that this, your school is so called 
multicultural or are there lots of people from different 
backgrounds here or? 


Liban: Yes I feel that there are lots of different people. As long as 
you just manage to talk and get to know them. 


MP: Does it affect the school’s atmosphere in any way? 
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Liban: I dont think that it affects. (...) Yes, it does in a good way 
but I don’t think that in any bad one. (...) 


MP: What do you see yourself that, what good can it bring to 
the school? 


Liban: Well, for example if everyone had the same background, 
then they would probably have the same opinions on 
things, you know, but when everyone has different back- 
grounds, all have different opinions and then in some 
things it helps to see, from different perspectives, which 
is probably a good thing, [laughs] or I mean it is a good 
thing. 

MP: Yes it is, it widens the kind of, perspective, right. Do you 
have friends like, what would you say, are they from differ- 
ent backgrounds or are they from the same background as 
you for example? 


Liban: No. I have, I have quite, many kind of friends. 
MP: Yes, are they mostly Finnish? 


Liban: No, I do have Finnish, from everywhere probably, well not 
really everywhere but I do like, really different. 


MP: Does skin colour or that kind of thing matter at this 
point? 

Liban: No. No, it doesn’t matter. (Individual interview Liban, 14 
years, Somali background, Kukkula School) 


Unlike Lauri, in his individual interview, Liban emphasised the 
school’s multi-ethnic composition and presents a narrative of it 
as undoubtedly beneficial. His statement “Yes I feel that there are 
lots of different people. As long as you just manage to talk and get 
to know them’ is somewhat enigmatic since there are a variety 
of people at his school, even if other people do not manage to 
talk with them or get to know them. It would appear that he was 
proleptically defending against the possibility that the interviewer 
would problematise multiculturalism by blaming people with 
‘different backgrounds’ for being separatist. Like the white Finn- 
ish boys, Liban maintained that skin colour does not matter, but, 
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since his narrative of multiculturalism differed from those of the 
white Finnish boys in the study, he performatively showed that 
positioning, and so colour, does matter. This is further exempli- 
fied in the next extract, where two white Finnish boys espoused 
multicultural equality. 

In the white, (upper-)middle-class Nurmi School, Valtteri and 
Kristian, too, sought to represent themselves as accepting of 
differences and argue that it is individual qualities - what is inside 
one’s head - that matters, not ethnicised/racialised/migratory 
background. Valtteri also criticised Finnish people for complaining 
about immigrants, which he thought was stupid. Despite Valtteri’s 
manifest opposition to racist discrimination, the presence of non- 
Finnish people in Finland seemed acceptable only because of 
their small number and because they did not cause ‘harm: Their 
acceptance is, therefore, conditional. 


MP: How about here in school, can you see multicultural- 
ism...? 


Kristian: It isnt necessarily that multicultural here. 


Valtteri: Here there is quite a lot of, the same Finnish people, like 
all, I see a lot of those comments [on the internet] where 
people complain that how many, immigrants there sup- 
posedly are here and everything really horrible, so I 
think, here after all there aren't a lot and I think theyre 
not causing any harm even. And, like there arent that 
many here either so, really there aren't a lot... 


Kristian: It depends on what is there inside, inside the head. 


Valtteri: Yeah, I think so too, it doesn’t matter at all, that, like I 
don't get how it could matter at all, to some. (Focus group 
4, 2 boys, 12 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


Many of the white Finnish participants took a colour-blind 
approach at the level of an ‘all different, all equal’ rhetoric because 
their whiteness enabled them to take for granted their Finnish- 
ness and belonging in Finnish society. Colour-blind approaches 
have been widely critiqued as a form of racism that obscures, 
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while perpetuating, the normative positioning of whiteness and 
the existence of racialised inequalities and racism (e.g. Bonilla- 
Silva and Dietrich, 2011). These accounts therefore implicitly 
reproduce the racialised status quo and, as found in much work 
on whiteness, makes their undoubted commitment to egalitarian 
ideologies and eschewing of racism contingent and limited (Leon- 
ardo, 2009; Nayak, 2007). 

In some cases, egalitarian multicultural ideologies also gave 
the white interviewees tools for resisting racist stereotyping. 
Johannes’s criticism of stereotyping ‘Africans’ as terrorists (below) 
presents a particularly clear case of this antiracist narrative built 
around the notion that people are good or bad individuals regard- 
less of their origins: 


Johannes: Also Finns can basically just as well be something that 
immigrants can be... the same way. Probably about the 
immigrants so yes there are good people but then there 
are also those bad people too but the same is in Finland 
as well, that here is also like that. Basically it’s a small 
stereotype that a terrorist is, some African. It isn’t [so] 
basically. Yeah, like a Finn can just as well be a terrorist 
when, there have been [the cases in which Finnish peo- 
ple have] thrown everything at those immigrant offices 
[meaning asylum-seekers’ reception centres]. It’s just 
the same kind of terrorism. (Individual interview 
Johannes, 13 years, Finnish background, Nurmi School) 


Eschewing Racism 


The egalitarian multicultural ideology that the participants 
embraced was connected to their eschewing of racism. While rac- 
ism was seen vaguely as ‘bad’ and to be avoided, it was also largely 
understood as an individual phenomenon (rather than a struc- 
tural one) that was nothing to do with the participants themselves. 

The following extract is from a focus group discussion in the 
school located in the white, upper-middle-class area. The group of 
four boys had just agreed together that ethnic background ‘doesn't 
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matter, immediately after which Elmeri gave an example of racist 
behaviour that had taken place within his football hobby. While 
Elmeri described the behaviour as ‘a bit racist’ and ‘dumb; he told 
the story in a trivialising way - not pointing out any need for con- 
demnation, taking a stand, or intervening: 


MP: Have you ever encountered something that people whose 
origins are somewhere else were treated in a different way 
than...? 


Elmeri: Yeah. 
MP: Okay, where? 


Elmeri: Well we have one like a dark-skinned forward. He's really 
good at running so people always shout at him every- 
thing like, go steal bikes and then, everything else a bit 
racist like this. 


MP: Ok so some opponents shout or? 
Elmeri: Opponents and then some parents shout. 
MP: Parents, for real? 


Elmeri: Yeah and sometimes in school people throw bananas at 
him and [laughs] other stuff like this. 


MP: Right. Has your, coach or someone said something about 
it? 


Elmeri: Yes but it doesn't help at all when, they just don't listen. 
MP: Well what do you think about it? 


Elmeri: I think it’s a bit dumb but, not everyone needs to be 
friends with everyone. (Focus group 3, 4 boys, 13 years, 
three with Finnish background, one mixed parentage, 
Nurmi School) 


In this narrative, Elmeri did not himself take any active posi- 
tion apart from as an observer. He did not express any sense that 
he should show opposition to such behaviour either during the 
event or when recounting it in the interview situation. Neither did 
he expect real opposition or intervention from the coach, whom 
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he agreed did say ‘something, but whom he rendered powerless 
by pointing out that the coach could not help that since the people 
making the racist comments ‘don’t listen. When asked to reflect 
on the issue himself, Elmeri framed it again as an individual-level 
problem relating to the nature of peoples relationships. He said 
nothing about the power dynamics involved in adults subjecting 
a child to racism and referred to racism as if it only occurs when 
people are not ‘friends, while making it clear that he considered it 
unreasonable to expect that everyone should be friends. 

Elmeri himself remained removed from the whole issue, ‘an 
innocent bystander’ The role of an innocent bystander also meant 
that the boys did not feel they had either the responsibility or pos- 
sibility of protesting against incidents that most people would rec- 
ognise as racist. 


MP: What do you think about that, does your background 
matter anything here at school? 


Daniel: Well, no. 
MP: Like you are considered just like, like everyone else? 


Daniel: M-mm [agreeing]. But if those who are for example dark- 
skinned or something, may sometimes have that n-word 
shouted at you. (...) 


MP: There is quite a lot talk in the media, like for example 
about racism and this and that and so, have you ever 
thought about it, generally? 


Daniel: You mean racism? 
MP: Yes. 


Daniel: Well I haven't... I mean, everyone is equal but I haven't 
more, like, I mean I don't start going to streets and shout 
that racism is wrong, so. (Individual interview Daniel, 13 
years, mixed parentage, Nurmi School) 


Daniel, who was of Asian-Finnish parentage and among the very 
few pupils with minoritised ethnic backgrounds in his school, 
might also have distanced himself from antiracist action because 
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he did not wish to draw additional attention to the ways in which 
he deviated from the pervasive white Finnish norm in his school 
(see Rastas, 2007). These interviews were conducted before the 
resurgence of Black Lives Matter protests following the 2020 
murder of George Floyd by a policeman in the US. We do not, 
therefore, know what Daniel would now say about those who are 
‘dark-skinned’ being called the ‘N’ word or whether he would now 
protest or feel that it is unacceptable, even if he did not challenge it. 
White Finnish boys in the study sometimes denied that par- 
ticular behaviours that some people might consider racist were 
so. This happened often in the context of talking about ‘joking’ 
in which they were involved. According to the boys, using racist 
language in a joking way was much like using any other insult: it 
was not serious or ‘really racist’ since everybody knew it was jok- 
ing. For instance, Onni - who strongly embraced egalitarian ide- 
als, in relation to both gender and multicultures - knew that the 
language they used with his team members could be interpreted 
as racist, yet denied racism, because the words, according to him, 
could not be taken seriously since they were such good friends. 


MP: Have you ever heard that any of them would face some 
racism or something, shouting for example in some your 
matches? 


Onni: No, I haven't and then just, in the workouts it doesn't, if 
someone says something so called that could be in some- 
one’s opinion so it’s still, were all such good friends with 
each other that it, it just doesn’t influence in any way 
that, or if, everyone there, so if you say something about 
another so it’s always joking, like in our team, there it’s 
not worth it to take anything seriously, it’s a bit like that. 
(Individual interview Onni, 13 years, Finnish background, 
Kukkula School) 


Thirteen-year-old Samu positioned himself in a very similar 
manner, describing how in the football team ‘everyone is dissed 
equally’ and therefore this is nothing to get offended about. He 
also makes a distinction between young people and the adult 
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generation and explains that ‘real’ or ‘severe’ racism is more com- 
mon among adults. In a similar way, several interviewees were 
of the opinion that racism is something that is mostly visible on 
the internet. While the argument that adults are more racist than 
young people follows the common narrative of ‘children living in 
multicultural environments and thus growing up to be more “tol- 
erant”, it is also one way of locating racism outside of one’s own 
sphere, as a phenomenon that does not have relevance for oneself 
(Alemanji and Dervin, 2016): 


MP: Right. Well have you ever then seen like that someone, 
for example those friends of yours who have parents from 
somewhere else, that they wouldve been dissed, called 
names or something? 


Samu: Noo, not really in any particular way, so it isn’t. In the 
team as well there are of course [people] from some other 
countries as well but, no, people don't make any racist 
jokes about them, and of course at times it can be like, 
but that’s more the kind of within the group of friends 
like internal that everyone is dissed equally, and like that 
as a joke, but you have learned to know your friends so 
well that then like, they don’t in a way get offended by it, 
so it’s like... (...) More it is like that if something is really 
like dissing or racist then it comes more from adults 
or like that, but it’s not, of course, children have it at times 
too, but it’s not at all as like in any way as strong, or at least 
with my friends. So it’s not in any way like that. (Individ- 
ual interview Samu, 13 years, Finnish background, Nurmi 
School) 


In this context, Samu took pains to interpret name-calling that 
could be considered racist as part of the broader narrative of joking 
that was central to masculine performativity (see Chapter 3). Mas- 
culine norms demand that the jokes are ‘got’ - otherwise joking 
does not fulfil its purpose in masculine performance and boys who 
fail to take jokes are also viewed as failing at being properly mascu- 
line. For the minoritised ethnic boys who were visibly identifiable 
by the white Finnish boys, this meant that ‘joking’ that included 
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racist language added a layer to what they had to endure as an eve- 
ryday part of masculinity-building practices. Fourteen-year-old 
Yonas (below) had, earlier in the interview, reflected on the nega- 
tive consequences of masculine joking that is difficult to challenge: 


Yonas: Well not really so that there was racism or something 
like that, I haven't really heard that. But just joking I have 
heard. 


MP: What have you thought then, is it appropriate? 
Yonas: What? 
MP: When someone is joking about that? 


Yonas: Well I dont really when you think if it is ap— It’s just 
joking so it doesn’t mean that. 


MP: _ So it’s just the same as the other irritating things? 


Yonas: Yes basically. (Individual interview Yonas, 14 years, 
Eritrean background, Kukkula School) 


It may well be that, because Yonas was black, he agreed with 
the interviewer that racist joking is ‘irritating, whereas his white 
peers resisted talking of it as anything other than ‘joking’ How- 
ever, in keeping with other boys’ accounts, he denied that jok- 
ing meant racism, although, since he stopped what he had been 
about to say, it is not entirely clear whether he had been about to 
say that it is not appropriate, but stopped himself, or whether he 
stopped in order to rephrase what he was saying as he thought 
about it. Discussion of racism with the white interviewer might, 
therefore, have put him into a troubled subject position (Weth- 
erell, 2012). 

The examples above show that the most common interpretations 
of ethnic inequalities and racism individualised them as individ- 
ual problems or understood them as part of masculine joking that 
‘didn’t matter’ Yet, Vilja, a 15-year-old girl in the sample, showed 
that white young people could be both analytic about racism and 
oppose it: 


Vilja: 


MP: 
Vilja: 
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I think it is also something like, about being a part of a 
group, I dort know. Like, sure it is fun for white boys to be 
racist and misogynist, like, yeah. 


What about the racism, how does that show itself? 


One guy from my class even compared dark-skinned peo- 
ple to animals, and sometimes, one of my good friends 
who is a Muslim, so, she has got a quite nasty set, and has 
to hear, too, for instance the n-word and that. But generally 
it is quite like, not that aggressive but like, casual racism. 
[laughs] Is that even a word? But like, that sort of general 
prejudice, or like, that discussion about refugees. (...) This 
same person who compared dark-skinned people to ani- 
mals, then he was like ‘that was a joke} like ‘I have a black 
friend, too, so, like it was this eternal issue. (Individual 
interview Vilja, 15 years, Finnish background) 


79 


In the above example, while Vilja recognised and opposed racism, 
she distanced herself from racism. Thus, she discussed both bla- 
tant and more implicit racism in her predominantly white school 
as connected to masculine ‘groupism’ and (male) privilege and so 
nothing to do with girls. 

This intersectional racialised and gendered perspective was also 
presented in a co-constructed focus group discussion with a boy 
(who had until recently been brought up as a girl) and his good 
(female) friend. They discussed racism in the school as related to 
the predominance of whiteness in some of the classes, to gender 
and to social class issues. 


Sami: 


We have a ridiculously white school, or I mean Finland 
in general is very white. So then especially the sports 
class, they are all white. (...) 


Katriina: Then also, they're also relatively wealthy, those in the 


Sami: 


sport class. 


Yes they're all quite wealthy, they always have all the 
latest fashions, more new clothes and, good mobile 
phones and everything else like that. (...) 
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Katriina: Yes it’s a bit, then also when they're- I don't know if they 
are racist or not, when they... well it seems to be a bit 
like that they are [racist], all of them, at least a bit. 


MP: You mean who they? 

Katriina: They... 

Sami:  Sport— 

Katriina: Boys in the sports classes. And then also it feels, they 


are using it, for example we have one other, a ninth 
grader black boy, they have said the n-word [to him]. 


MP: Ah, oh no. 


Sami: But I feel that, I don't know. [Boy name] for exam- 
ple wants so much acceptance that he er kind of like, 
accepts it. (...) And then at our school we have so 
many of those white sporty boys that all the non-white 
boys are gamer boys and then they're automatically a 
bit more feminine. Not necessarily more feminine but 
still feminine. (Focus group 7, a trans boy and a girl, 15 
years, Finnish background, Keinu youth club) 


According to Sami and Katriina, racist attitudes are common 
among white Finnish boys, particularly in the specialist sports 
class, where the boys are affluent and are considered to be at the 
top of the school hierarchy. Sami suggested that, despite the fact 
that some of the boys from minoritised ethnic groups were some- 
times subjected to racist behaviour, they still sought to be accepted 
rather than complaining about the racism to which they were sub- 
ject. According to Sami, the category of white sporting boys was 
so strong and masculine that, in comparison, all those he referred 
to as ‘non-white’ boys were lumped together as ‘gamer boys; a cat- 
egory that is viewed in schools as less masculine. In Sami’s and 
Katriina’s narrative, racism was gendered as a masculine phenom- 
enon and only discussed in relation to boys’ behaviour and their 
social hierarchies. 

Vilja and Sami and Katriina provided starkly different accounts 
from Samu’s and Onni’s. This may be because they came from 
different schools - they were interviewed at the youth club or at 
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home and therefore their school was not one of the three schools 
that participated in the study. It may also be, however, because 
they had a different social understanding and had developed an 
intersectional racialised/social class analysis. This fits with Sami 
and Katriina’s narrative that black boys are subjected to racism 
without having done anything to warrant it and that they do not 
retaliate but instead seek ‘acceptance’ from the powerful, white 
Finnish boys. It is also in line with their other accounts, as, quite 
exceptionally in the data, they adopted an intersectional view on 
many of the topics discussed and were sensitive to differences 
related to social class, ethnicity, skin colour, gender and sexuality 
and, as Vilja was, were opposed to all discriminatory practices. 
Their positioning as a girl and a boy who had had experience of 
living as a girl is likely to have had an impact on their narratives. 


In Conclusion 


All the participants embraced egalitarian ideas of everybody 
being equal in some way. Yet, for many white Finns in particular, 
the concrete resources available to them (e.g. vocabularies, expe- 
riences with people from different backgrounds) for analysing 
issues related to ethnicities and multiculturalism were limited. In 
addition, the importance of joking for masculine performativity 
extended to the area of multiculturalism: the need to ‘get’ the joke 
remained crucial, even in cases where the joke could be considered 
racist. While the interviewees were not in favour of racism, calling 
it dumb, they did not actively oppose it. Rather, they positioned 
themselves as ‘innocent outsiders’ in relation to racism, taking an 
‘all different all equal’ position. Yet, in the above examples, white 
Finnish boys constructed white Finnish masculinity as the norm, 
with other masculinities constructed in contrast as either exces- 
sive (‘macho7/‘troublemaker’) or as feminine, something that is 
commonly found in research on masculinities in many countries. 


Endnote 


We undoubtedly live in times more exciting than we might have 
wished. Two events that patterned the start of the third decade 
of the 2000s have relevance for the understanding of contempo- 
rary masculinities among boys. The coronavirus pandemic and 
the 2020 resurgence of Black Lives Matter following the killing 
of George Floyd by the Minnesota police in the USA both have 
resonances for the understanding of masculinities in the Finnish 
context, as elsewhere. Speaking of the differences that COVID-19 
has illuminated, Raewyn Connell (2021: 2) pointed out that ‘[a]n 
emergency that seemed at first to have nothing to do with gender, 
thus turns out to have a lot to do with the situations of women 
and men. 

Equally, the racialised injustices illuminated in the Black Lives 
Matter movement also illuminate gender differences in that the 
killing of black men attracts much more attention than the killing 
of black women and children by US police - an inequality that led 
to the campaign #SayHerName, co-founded by Kimberlé Cren- 
shaw, who coined the term intersectionality (Crenshaw, 2020). 

These examples show the inextricable links between what hap- 
pens to individuals and social processes, and the importance of 
intersectionality to the understanding of masculinities anywhere 
(Langa, 2020). 
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Narrative Disruptions of Hegemonic, 
Toxic and Inclusive Essentialism 


Masculinity has been the subject of much debate over the last 30 
years. In many countries around the globe, boys and men have been 
the subject of concern about issues ranging from their relatively 
poorer educational attainment in relation to girls and women to 
their greater likelihood of perpetrating domestic and sexual vio- 
lence and higher risks of suicide. Recognition of these links has 
often been constructed as a ‘crisis of masculinity’ and led to the 
popularisation of the term ‘toxic masculinity’ to indicate a combi- 
nation of features associated with boys and men that include the 
suppressing of emotions, ‘hardness’ and exercising power through 
threats of violence (Salter, 2019). This combination of features 
has repeatedly been found in studies of men and boys and linked 
with the notion of ‘hegemonic masculinity’ that has run through 
the chapters above (Connell and Messerschmitt, 2005). “Toxic 
masculinity’ has repeatedly been associated with risk of mental 
health problems, violence and gender inequality in ways that have 
generated social concern in the media, among policymakers and 
in research. Indeed, the ‘cool pose’ that is associated with these 
features has also long been reported to prevent men from being 
aware of how they feel (Majors and Billson, 1993). It is this combi- 
nation of factors that led the American Psychological Association 
(2018a) to produce ten guidelines for redressing toxic masculinity 
through psychological practice with boys and men with a view 
to improving boys’ mental health and future prospects as well as 
gender relations and fatherhood. They have devised these guide- 
lines based on their conclusion from the literature that: 


Understanding the connection between negative male socializa- 
tion and violence calls us to support preventative strategies that: 


e Counter the problematic normative pressures boys face. 

e Recognize gender-related social norms and seek to change the way 
men view and express themselves resulting in a shift of gendered 
practices, including the use of violence. (American Psychological 
Association, 2018b) 
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‘Toxic masculinity’ is generally counterposed to notions of 
healthy masculinity in ways that essentialise masculinity and pay 
little regard to the insights produced by Connell’s (1995) careful 
theorisation of masculinities as plural, rather than singular. 
Further, as was pointed out by de Boise (2019), the term ‘toxic 
masculinity’ tends to individualise and decontextualise the social 
problems it addresses. Connell (2020) showed that masculinities, 
like femininities, are relational, produced in everyday negotiations 
of practice in sociostructural contexts that vary by place and shift 
over time. While notions of ‘hegemonic masculinities can serve 
to define the standards and characteristics by which ‘real men’ 
are evaluated, boys and men often compete in claiming authentic 
masculinity. Hegemonic masculinities are also plural and, while 
features considered to characterise them such as toughness, 
threats of violence and homophobia do have an often negative 
impact on masculine identities, and the ways in which boys and 
men are positioned, this is not because masculinity itself is toxic, 
but because of the socio-political contexts in which they live. 
Michael Salter (2019) explained that: 


Connell and others theorized that common masculine ideals 
such as social respect, physical strength, and sexual potency 
become problematic when they set unattainable standards. 
Falling short can make boys and men insecure and anxious, 
which might prompt them to use force in order to feel, and be 
seen as, dominant and in control. Male violence in this scenario 
doesnt emanate from something bad or toxic that has crept 
into the nature of masculinity itself. Rather, it comes from these 
mens social and political settings, the particularities of which 
set them up for inner conflicts over social expectations and male 
entitlement. 


It is, therefore, particular practices, rather than boys and men 
themselves, that are problematic (de Boise, 2019). 

At the same time as notions of toxic masculinity have gained 
ground, gender relations are changing in many societies with 
both the disruption of gender binaries as trans and intersex 
become increasingly recognised and as the importance of gender 
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equality has gained greater acknowledgement. As discussed 
in Chapter 1, some researchers suggest that there is also a new, 
and more inclusive version of masculinity among young men 
(Anderson, 2009). These issues, of how we understand gender 
equality, are not only individual ones but are deeply structured 
into societies. 

The intense public debate about masculinity fits with some of 
the commonplaces from research on boys, men and masculinity. 
First, it shows the plurality of the ways in which masculinities are 
expressed within, and between, societies, with potentially different 
outcomes for all genders and society. Second, it indicates that 
masculinities are dynamic, changing over time (as well as across 
place) and, third, its features are contradictory, simultaneously 
stereotypically hegemonic and more inclusive; dominant and less 
powerful. These contradictions are partly between men and boys 
and sometimes embodied in one person. 

Given the differences, dynamism and contradictions encapsu- 
lated in the notion of masculinities, it is important not to essen- 
tialise the concept. Some of the work to complexify thinking 
about masculinities has been produced in engagement with the 
ways in which hegemonic masculinities are theorised and some 
in attempts to recognise the transnational nature of masculinities 
as well as differences across countries. Jeff Hearn (2019) argued 
that it is crucial to consider the lives and practices of real men 
and boys, rather than treating theoretical constructs such as 
hegemonic masculinity as explaining particular boys’ and men’s 
lives and versions of masculinity. In other words, it is important 
not to treat masculinity as either a biological given or a character 
attribute. From within the field of Critical Studies on Men and 
Masculinities, Sam de Boise (2019) suggested that, ‘rather than 
separating toxic from non-toxic masculinities, this requires a 
sensitivity to the potential implications of how the interplay of 
history, biography, discourse and geopolitics might be better inte- 
grated into our own conceptual frameworks rather than falling 
too easily into ready-made typologies which provide reductive 
answers to wider problems. 
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Nuancing Young Masculinities 


This book has sought to de-essentialise and so nuance understand- 
ings of young masculinities by analysing the narratives of young 
people living in Helsinki. In doing so, it contributes to the rela- 
tively sparse literature on masculinities and boyhood outside the 
(predominantly) English-speaking world (Langa, 2020) by exam- 
ining how boys negotiate masculinities in the multiple contexts 
in which they are positioned, including school, home and their 
hobbies. It does so theoretically by viewing masculinities as both 
intersectional and performative. Intersectionally, it recognises 
that the young people are all multiply positioned in social cat- 
egories that also intersect with social structures. Performatively, it 
addresses masculinities as produced in everyday repetitive prac- 
tices accessed through focus group discussions, individual inter- 
views and photo-elicitation. 

The chapters above apply these theoretical frames in four ways. 
First, they consider the ways in which boys from a variety of 
ethnicised groups negotiate masculinities in the different socio- 
economic spaces and places they move between in their every- 
day lives and over time, such as home, school, at their hobbies 
and in their geographical spheres. Second, as well as analysing 
the boys’ narratives, the book considers the narratives of the few 
girls who agreed to take part in the study, showing how mascu- 
linities are relational in practice. Third, it analyses the young peo- 
ples accounts of different aspects of their everyday practices such 
as joking, engagement with schoolwork, gaming and hobbies. 
Fourth, it examines masculinities as negotiated in different social 
relations (in individual interviews and focus group discussions), 
with parents, siblings, other boys and girls and through responses 
to representations of masculinities. The narratives that inform the 
book are, therefore, multi-sited as well as relational. 

The findings generate insights into the social organisation of 
participants’ lives and relations and the meanings they attribute to 
being masculine, as well as how they think about femininities. The 
findings provide new answers to the long-standing question of 
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the continuing utility of the notion of hegemonic masculinities. 
Each of the empirical chapters above throws some light on this 
question and shows that the boys and girls in the study were in con- 
cert in emphasising differences between girls and boys that many 
treated in essentialist ways. Being a boy was, therefore, constructed 
as different from being a girl. The boys espoused a ‘different but 
equal’ ideology that fits with Finnish national norms. However, 
the ways in which they talked about girls established boys as supe- 
rior. They also reported that ‘gay’ was among the most common 
forms of abuse at school. They denied that this was homophobic 
and sometimes said that homophobia was silly but, as in other 
studies, employed it in ways that reinforced heterosexual norms. 

Boys were reported to be more likely to fight, including play 
fighting, than girls, but, unlike the findings from many other 
studies, including in Finland, they did not valorise toughness and 
threats of violence. In talking about gaming - something they con- 
sidered differentiated boys from girls — they were often at pains to 
explain that, while they liked fighting and killing games, it was not 
because of the violence. The boys who were identified as popular 
were sometimes considered to have acquired fame because they 
were disruptive, but not identified as tough. Why might it be that 
this study did not find the propensity for violence reported by, 
for example, Manninen, Huuki and Sunnari (2011)? One reason 
may be that we did not ask directly about violence and the boys 
in the study did not spontaneously mention it. It may also be to 
do with place and time. Our study was done in Helsinki in the 
late 2010s, while Manninen and colleagues’ study was conducted 
in more northern parts of Finland and at the beginning of the 
millennium. A larger-scale study asking directly about violence 
may have tapped into these issues in a different way. It is, however, 
clear from our findings that many Helsinki boys distance them- 
selves from practices related to violence and the use of violence to 
establish or maintain dominance over other boys. 

It is perhaps more surprising that most boys said that they did 
not want to be among the most popular boys because they viewed 
this as requiring boys to behave in ways that they did not aspire to 
act. This does not accord with notions that hegemonic masculinity 
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organises the behaviour of men and boys because they aspire to 
attaining its characteristics. Instead, the boys in this study aspired 
to maintaining their difference from girls. The maintenance of 
differences from girls was one of the organising features of boys’ 
understanding of their masculinities. This included in relation to 
schoolwork, but, whereas many studies (including our own) have 
found that part of hegemonic masculinity entails not being seen 
to do schoolwork, this was not a feature of the narratives of boys 
in this study. However, in keeping with other studies, some con- 
sidered that girls worked so hard that they did badly and got easily 
upset at school, whereas boys did not work so hard and did well. 
They therefore nuanced the ways in which they maintained differ- 
ences from girls in relation to schoolwork. 

An equally important feature of boys’ accounts was that they 
were friends with all boys (although some mentioned closer 
friends) and that joking relationships were central to masculini- 
ties. Yet, while boys were uniformly expected to be able to take 
jokes, it was clear to all that they should not be the butt of jokes. 
This very much fits with the findings of other studies, as does 
the racialisation of friendships (in schools that were sufficiently 
ethnically mixed for this to be relevant). That racialisation was 
geographically specific in that, unlike studies in the UK and the 
USA where black boys are considered particularly hegemonic, 
boys from minoritised ethnic groups were not admired. Although 
the boys’ discourses were of ethnicised and racialised equality or 
colour-blindness, their narratives indicated that racist episodes 
were taken for granted. The few black boys in the study did not 
name racism, but a girl and trans boy interviewed together argued 
that white, middle-class boys were particularly exclusionary 
and racist. 

One element of the notion of ‘toxic masculinity’ is that boys 
and men neither show emotion nor empathise with other peo- 
ples emotions. Gilligan and Richards (2018) suggested that, 
within the codes of patriarchal masculinity, boys’ need for sup- 
portive relationships comes to be seen as unmanly and subjected 
to shaming. In this study, boys generally agreed that, in compari- 
son with girls, boys do not show emotion. Some boys considered 
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that boys should be free to cry, but, in general, they considered that 
boys should only cry for the most major and painful reasons, 
such as the death of a loved one. In this, they again differentiated 
themselves from girls, whom they considered both emotional and 
able to confide in their friends. Their discussion of this sometimes 
sounded as if they considered this an unfair advantage accorded 
to girls. This reflected the more general tendency of some boys 
(and girls) to explicitly criticise the expectations related to hegem- 
onic masculinities and to viewing boys and men as ‘hard’ while 
remaining attached to those expectations when talking about their 
everyday actions or values. In relation to the question of whether 
or not masculinities are changing in a more inclusive direction, 
this is perhaps an indication that masculinities may be changing 
to some extent, but that everyday practices are more resistant to 
change, or lag behind narrative claims. Whatever the processes 
involved, it was clear that boys generally did not confide in any- 
one. Many said that they could confide in their parents if need be 
but, as they got older, no longer did because, if they were to do so, 
it would implicate other boys who did not want parents told about 
anything they did. 

While their narratives fitted to some extent with notions of 
hegemonic masculinities, the boys in this study did not aspire to 
hegemony. It was not simply that most recognised that they could 
not embody hegemonic masculinity (as, for example, found by 
Frosh et al., 2002), but that they also considered it unattractively 
costly to aspire to it in terms of, for example, being somewhat dis- 
ruptive at school. Equally, they did claim differentiated versions of 
hegemony as has been reported in some studies (Connell, 2020). 
Instead, they seemed to desire to be similar enough to other boys 
not to stand out as different, while carefully avoiding being viewed 
as similar to girls. These two desires involved elements that would 
be recognised as hegemonic and involved power relations that 
created hierarchies in which boys considered themselves of higher 
status than girls and sometimes gay boys. However, it underlined 
the importance of considering actual boys’ lives, rather than tak- 
ing for granted that particular patterns of behaviour exemplify 
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hegemonic masculinities (see Hearn et al., 2012). Perhaps not 
surprisingly, given the ways in which notions of hegemonic mas- 
culinity position girls as inferior, the few girls interviewed were 
more concerned with resisting and disrupting perspectives that 
could be considered emblematic of hegemonic masculinity, such 
as their exclusion from the forms of gaming boys valued. 


Processes of Crafting Liveable Lives Through 
Masculinities and Gender Relations 


The pattern of the findings makes the importance of recognising 
gendered processes evident and lends some support to reformula- 
tions of ‘hegemonic masculinities’ (Connell, 2020; Hearn et al., 
2012; Messerschmidt, 2018, 2019). In particular, they illuminate 
five sets of issues that have to be considered in studies and theori- 
sations that seek to take holistic views of masculinities. First, the 
findings underline the importance of relationality in addressing 
gender (Connell, 1996, 2016). The boys’ narratives indicated that 
they are different with girls than they are with boys, that they do 
different things with their mothers and fathers and that racialisa- 
tion makes a difference to how they do masculinities. A few indi- 
cated that they were able to be different with close friends. Differ- 
ent versions of masculinities were, therefore, produced in relation 
to different people. 

Second, place matters. To some extent, this is because different 
people are to be found in different places. Parents and siblings, 
for example, inhabit homes, while different groups of peers 
are interacted with in schools and hobbies. It is also because 
geographical specificities are produced from different histories 
that produce different ideologies (Hearn, 2015; Langa, 2020). As 
discussed in Chapter 1, Finland has its own normative ideologies 
of gender equality that could be seen in the boys’ narratives. They 
also lived in the capital, Helsinki, and so cannot be assumed to 
be equivalent to boys from elsewhere in the country and the 
three schools in the study were selected because they differed 
in ethnic composition, which made a difference to the ways in 
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which they boys constructed the intersections of racialisation and 
masculinities (see Chapter 8). Finland itself has specific histories 
in relation to colonisation, migration and racialisation that have 
made it newly conscious of itself as a multi-ethnic nation. 

Third, temporality makes a difference, both because Finland 
itself is (as are all countries) dynamic in particular ways and 
because the young people themselves highlighted changes with 
age. For example, the older boys were beginning to see that some 
of their friends (and a few of those interviewed) were becoming 
interested in spending time with girls and beginning to negoti- 
ate ways in which to do this. Equally striking, as discussed above, 
they shifted their positioning in relation to their parents over time, 
with many explaining that they preferred to spend time with their 
peers than with their parents as they grew older. 

Fourth, intersectionality was relevant to all the findings. While, 
for example, there were few black boys in the study, black boys 
were positioned differently from white Finnish boys in the young 
people's narratives - masculinities and ethnicities were inextrica- 
bly linked. Social class played a role in organising hierarchies of 
masculine popularity through possibilities for consumption and 
informed boys’ experiences, leisure practices and the distinctions 
they made (Bourdieu, 1984). Equally, the few girls in the study had 
different orientations to masculinities from the boys’ orientations. 
There were no essentialist divisions between these groups, and 
this relates to the fifth way in which processes were visible in the 
findings: complexity, plurality and particularity were all equally 
important. Multiple, intersecting processes were, therefore, at play 
in the Helsinki schools, in ways that produce aspects of masculini- 
ties that are globally recognisable, but also specific to masculinities 
in Helsinki. Putting these issues together, it is clearly important 
to take a systemic view that recognises and analyses the dynamic 
processes produced through relationality, temporality, geographi- 
cal specificity, intersectionality and complexity and particularity. 

Overall, as would be expected from the many critical engage- 
ments with, and reformulation of, the notion of hegemonic mas- 
culinities, the analysis of the participants’ narratives showed 
that the notion continues to have resonance for boys’ everyday 
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practices, but in complex, locally negotiated ways particular to 
contemporary Helsinki. This did not mean, however, that the boys 
instead espoused notions that fitted with the concept of inclusive 
masculinity - a concept that had little resonance in the three 
schools studied here. It may be that there is evidence of change in 
an inclusive direction. For example, one participant was overtly 
trans and he and the young woman with whom he was inter- 
viewed eschewed essentialist binary notions of gender. While they 
told about exclusionary practices that they had faced in school 
and other areas of life, they had a circle of friends who shared 
their understanding of gender as fluid and had managed to carve 
a social space for themselves amid the heteronormative order of 
the school. In addition, it was commonplace that participants 
espoused gender equality in ways consistent with contemporary 
Finnish ideologies. However, boys’ narratives of gender seemed 
rather more conservative and contradictory than is predicted by 
theorisations of inclusive masculinity. Similar conclusions were 
reached in an Australian study of homosocial intimacy conducted 
with five focus groups (with 22 young men) and eight individual 
interviews (Ralph and Roberts, 2018: 100): 


Our research aimed to provide a deeper understanding of how 
young Australian men engage with what constitutes acceptable 
forms of homosocial intimacy. Although it is clear these young 
men are engaging in more physically and, in some cases, emotion- 
ally intimate friendships, the meanings attached to these behav- 
iors do not squarely correspond with IMT [Inclusive Masculinity 
Theory](...) nor did their enactment of masculinity fit neatly with 
any of the field’s primary theoretical frameworks. Instead, our 
participants’ homosocial practices form part of a transitional step 
away from orthodox masculinity and toward genuinely changed 
gender relations. (...) While insufficient progress, this transitory 
phase should not be dismissed. Instead, we must continue to inter- 
rogate it to expose its contradictions and push toward inclusive 
masculinities and more equal gender relations. 


Our findings indicate that the younger Finnish boys and girls 
in the study were in the process of negotiating and nuancing 
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masculinities in different sites and with different people in ways 
that are globally recognisable, but simultaneously inflected with 
Finnish norms. As Langa (2020: 14) suggested from his research 
in South Africa, hegemonic masculinity is characterised by a ‘con- 
stant process of negotiation, translation and reconfiguration in 
order to adapt to new historical periods and contexts. The mean- 
ings that the young people made from their gendered, racialised 
practices were part of the process of crafting liveable, intersec- 
tional masculinities, femininities and gender relations in the con- 
text of normative expectations (Butler, 2004). 

The young people in this study illuminated ways in which boy- 
hood and masculinities are complex, diverse, dynamic, interna- 
tional and local in consonant and contradictory ways. As a whole, 
the book indicates that binaries such as inclusive versus hegemonic 
masculinity obscure, rather than illuminate the complex processes 
through which boys actively negotiate intersectional practices of 
masculinities in contemporary, multi-ethnic Helsinki. 
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